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BRITISH BIRDS. 


ANSERES. 
GENUS XXXII. 


ALCA—— AUK. _ 
This genus of birds is distinguished by 


the following characters: » 


Bill toothless, short, compressed, convex, 
often transversely furrowed ; lower man- 
dible gibbous near the base. ie | 

Nostrils linear. 

Legs (mostly) three toed. 

Gmelin describes eleven species belong- 
ing to this genus. They principally 
inhabit the Arctic Seas; are very stupid, 
remaining concealed during the night, 
nestle in rabbits’ holes and fissures of the 


rocks; and lay only a single egg, which 
is very large in proportion to the size of 
the bird. They are pretty uniform in their 


colours, black above and white below. 
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ALCA ARCTICA. 
PUFFIN. 


nee 


Bill compressed; two edged, with four 
grooves; orbits and temples white; upper 
eye-lid daggered. | 


Alca Arctica, Lin. Gme. 
Macareux moine, Temminck. 
Le Macareux, Button. 

Puffin, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


PROVINCIAL. 


WILLOCK, COULTERNEB, LUNAD 
BOUGAR,MELLET, BOTT LENOSE, 
GULDERHEAD, POPE, MARROT, ; 
SEA-PARROT, TOMMY, TOMNOR- 
RY, or TAMINORA, BASS-COCK, 
AILSA-COCK, TOMNODDY, COCK- 
ANDY, and BOWGER. 


This species measures from twelve to : 
thirteen inches in length, and from seven- v 
teen to twenty and a half inches in the 
~alar extent. | 7 i 


> 


The old birds of both sexes are alike. 
The birds of the first year have the beak 
much smaller, smooth on the sides, with- 
out furrows, and of a yellowish brown: 
the space between the beak andthe eye is 
of a dusky ash-colour; the cheeks and 
throat of a darker ash-colour than in the 
old birds; the broad collar of the neck 
shaded in front with dusky ash-colour ; 
feet of a dull red. 

This species frequent several parts of the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland; a few 
about the rocks at Dover; great numbers at 
Fresh-water-cliffs and the Needle Rocks in 
the Isle of White, at Beachy Head, and other 
parts; but no where in such abundance as 
at Priestholm Isle, where they are seen in 
flocks innumerable. They come to that 
island in the beginning of the month of 
April; but quit the place again and re- 
turn twice or thrice before they settle to 
breed, which is usually the first week in 
May, they deposit a single ego, about 


| * The general colour of the egg is white ; but Mon- 
- tagu observes i in his Supplementary volume, that it is 
sometimes obscurely speckled with cinercous. 
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the size of that of the common domestic 
Fowl, in holes or fissures of the rock; m 
other places they burrow like rabbits if the 
soil is light, but more frequently take pos- 
session of the holes formed by that animal, 
and lay their egg many feet under ground ; 
at this time they are so intent upon what 
they are about, as to suffer themselves to 
be taken by the hand. During the time 
the young remain in a helpless state, the 
parent birds seem to be totally insensible to 
danger and if taken at that time, and sus- 
pended by their wings, will give themselves 
most cruel bites on any part of the body, 
as if actuated by despair, making at the 
same time a noise resembling the efforts 


* <¢ The notes of the sea birds are extremely harsh or 
inharmonious : we have often (says a celebrated author) 
rested under the rocks attentive to the various sounds — 
above our heads, which, mixed with the solemn roar 
of the waves swelling into and retiring from the 
vast caverns beneath, have produced a fine effect. 
The sharp voice of the Sea Gulls, the frequent chatter 
of the Guillemots, the loud notes of the Auks, the 
screams of the Herons, together witht the hoarse, deep, — 
periodical crook of the Corvorants which serves as 
a bass to the rest, has often furnished us with a 
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of a dumb person to speak, and when re- 
lieved, instead of flying away, will hurry 
again into the burrow to their young. 

Their food is sprats, the smaller kind of 
crabs, and sea-weeds; their flesh is exces- 
sively rank, yet the young are preserved 
with spices and pickled, and by some peo- 
ple much admired. They are potted at St, 
Kilda and elsewhere, and sent to London as 
- rarities. The bones are taken out, and the 
flesh wrapped up in the skin; are eaten 
with vinegar, and are said to taste like 
potted herrings. 

It is the opinion of atts that these 
birds retire from our coasts, and are all 
completely migrated by the beginning of 
September. We suspect that they merely — 
retire to the more open Sea, for the conve- 
nience of collecting their proper sustenance, 
as we have had them sent to us in the 
months of February and December, and 


concert, which, joined with the wild scenery that sur- 
rounds’ us, afforded, in a high degree that species 
of pleasure which arises from the novelty, ws we — 
say gloomy grandeur of the entertainment ” 
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we have two specimens now before us taken 
alive from off the beach at Cromer (after a 
violent storm) on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber, 1819. There were great numbers 
cast on shore at Wells and other parts of 
the Norfolk Coast. 

On the Isle of St. Margaret the fishermen 
take numbers of these birds by the fol- 
lowing method: they introduce one of 
their hands into the burrow, the Puffin 
seizes the hand and suffers itself to be drawn 
out, without quitting its hold. In other 
places they are taken by ferrets, in the same 
manner as rabbits. 

The Puffin is found in the Feroe and 
Orkney Isles, in Iceland and Greenland. 
In America they frequent Carolina in win- 
ter; and have been met with in Sandwich 
Sound, where the natives ornament their 
seal skin jackets with the beaks of them; 
and those of Aoonalaskka wear gowns 
made of their skins, mixed with those of 
other birds. On the coast of Kamtschatka 
and the Kurilschi Islands they are common, 
even on the Penschinski bay, almost as far 
as Ochatka : the natives of the two first wear 
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the beaks about their necks fastened to 
straps, and, according to the supersti- 
tion of these people, their shaman or priest 
must put them on with a proper ceremony, 
as the harbinger of good fortune. 


ALCA IMPENNIS. 
GREAT AUK. 


Beak compressed, edged; an oval spot 
on each side before the eyes. 


Alcaimpennis, Lin. Gme. 

Le grand Pengoin, Buff. 

Penguin, Ran. : 

Great Auk, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


PROVINCIAL. 


NORTHERN PENGUIN, KING OF 
THE AUKS, GAIR FOWL. 


The length of this species is about three _ 
feet. | 
The female lays one egg, white, some- 
times irregularly marked with purplish 
lines, or blotched with ferruginous and 
plack at the larger end; length six inches. 
The Great Auk is sometimes, though 
rearly met with in the British Isles; its 
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residence appears to be in’ the Northern 
Regions, and even there it is not numerous 

The wings of the Great Auk are very 
short, so much so, that the bird is incapa- 
ble of flight: these, however appear ad- 
mirably adapted to its mode of life, and 
are of peculiar use in diving under water, 
where they act as fins; by which means it 
pursues its prey with atosihing velocity. 
When Mr Bullock was at the Orkney 
Islands, he had the pleasure of chasing a 
male of this species for several hours, in a 
six oared boat; but without being able to 
‘kill him, for though Mr. B. and his com- 
panious frequently got near him, so expert 
was the bird in its natural element, that it 
appeared impossible to shoot him. The 
rapidity with which he pursued his course 
under water, was almost incredible. 

Mur drawing was made from a speci- 
men in the possession of E. Lombe, Esq. 
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ALCA TORDA. 
RAZOR BILL. 


=e 


Beak with four grooves, and a white 
line each side before the eyes. 


Alca torda, Lin. Gime. 
Le Pingoin, Buff. 

Pengouin macroptere, Tem. 

Razor-bill, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 

Alca Pica, Lin. Gme. 

Le Petit Pingoin, Buff. 

Black Billed Auk, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 

| _ PROVINCIAL. | 

ALK, MURRE, MARROT, SCOUT, 

SEA-CROW, OKE, BAWKIE, WIL- 

LOCK, FALK. 

The length of this species is eighteen 
inches, the alar extent twenty-seven inches. 

The female deposits on the projecting 
chelves of the highest cliffs, one dirty white 
egg, blotched and spotted with brown and 
dusky colour. ‘ 


cmmalure 
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On account of the diversity of opinion 
respecting this species of Auk, we trans- 
cribe the following description from Tem- 
minck ; whose superior acquaintance with 
these birds cannot be doubted: “ The old 
male (says he) has the top of the head, back 
and sides of the neck, and all the upper parts 
of adeep black; cheeks, throat and upper 
part of the front of the neck of a deep black, 
but tinged with red; a longitudinal white 
band from the middle of the back to the 
eyes; quillsdusky brown; seconderies ter- 
minated by a white band; breast and all 
the under parts of a pure white; beak black, _ 
marked with three or four furrows, of which 
the middle one forms a transverse band of 
pure white; irides lively brown; feet dus- 
ky ash colour.—The old female has not the 
white band from the beak to the eyes; the 
parts behind the eyes, as well as the front 
sides of the neck are of a pure white, in 
other respects she does not differ from the 
male.—The plumage of the young very | 
much resembles that of the old female, but 
they may be easily distinguished from her. 
by having the beak less broad, and it is nat 

VOL. 11 c mn 
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farrowed with white—The young males 
after their first moult, may be distinguished 
from the young females by the band _be- 
tween the beak and the eyes, which 1s then 
very faint and narrow.— Birds of the first 
year of both sexes have the top of the 
head, back of the neck and ail the upper 
parts ofan ash-coloured black, and all the 
under parts of a pure white ; this white 
prevails also upon the sides of the neck 
and towards the back of the head, where 
this colour forms an angle; underneath 
and behind the eyes is a large spot of dusky 
brown, which reaches towards the orifice 
of the ears, where it appears as it were 
effaced; the beak is small, but little rai- 
sed, without furrows, and scarcely hooked. 
at the end; irides dusky. In this state it 
is the Black billed Auke — viabur 
The Razor bill abounds in the north of 
Europe ; also in Iceland, Greenland, and. 
on the coast.of Labrador. In Europe they 
extend along the White Sea into the Arctic 
Asiatic shores, and from thence to Kamts- 
chatka and the Gulf of Ochotka. 
Montagu is of opinion that the Razor- 
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bill and the Black billed Auk are distinct 
species, and has, in the Supplementary 
volume to his Ornithological Dictionary 
given his reasons at considerable length; 
we refer our readers to that work. 

We have given a portrait of the head of 
the bird in the plumage of what is called 
the Black billed Auk. 
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ALCA ALLE. 
LITTLE AUK. 


Ee 


Bill smooth, conic; beneath and tips of 
the hind quill-feathers white; legs black. 


Alca Alle, Lin. Gme. 

Uria Alle, Tem. 

Le petit Guillemot, Buf. 

Uria Minor, Briss. 

Small black and white Diver, Will. Edw. 
Greenland Dove, Albin. 
Little Auk, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


PRON NC IAL. 


SEA DOVE, SEA TURTLE, ROACH, 
ICE-BIRD. — 


The Little Aukis a plump round shaped 
bird, and measures about nine inches in- 
length. 

_ This species is rare in fis country, but 
is common in Greenland, where “it breeds, 
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and is said to lay two eggs; (if so, it dif- 
fers from others of the genus, which usually 
lay but one) these eggs are larger than those 
of a pigeon, of a bluish white, ; 

Temminck observes that “‘ the young of 
the first year have the top of the head, the 
parts about the eyes, the back of the neck, 
the sides of the breast and all the upper 
parts of a deep black, except the secon- 
daries which are terminated with white, 
and three or four longitudinal bands of 
pure white upon the greater coverts near 
the body; throat pure white, as well as 
the front and sides of the neck, and all the 
under parts of the head white with some 
small dusky streaks, a narrow and faint 
band of white towards the back of the head,. 
feet and legs yellowish brown, webs green- 
ish brown. Varies according to age by 
having more or less black spots upon the 
_ throat and upper part of the neck, and 
from wanting the bands of white upon the 
greater coverts, or having them very faint. 
Sometimes but rarely all the: ite ob 
white.” 

During the recent. Woyece t to the Anetin : 
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Regions, this species was found m great 
abundance in Baflin’s Bay and  Davis’s 
Straits; and in latitude 76, was (as. we 
are assured by Capt. Sabine) ‘‘ so nume- 
rous in the channels of water separating 
fields of ice, that many hundreds were 
_ killed daily, and the ships* company sup- 
plied with them. ‘The whole of the birds 
in the breeding season (the sexes being 
_ alike) had the under part of the neck an 
uniform sooty black, terminating abruptly 
and in an even line against the white of 
the belly : the young birds, which we saw 
in all stages from the egg, as soon as they 
~ were feathered were marked exactly as the 
mature birds: but in the third week of 
September, when we were on our passage | 
‘down the American coast, every specimen, 
whether old or young, was observed to be 
in change; and in the course of a few days 
the entire feathers of the throat and cheeks 


_ *Capt. Ross, in his account of the Voyage, mentions 
the same, and says that ‘« they are extremely palatable; 
and although feeding chiefl y on asmall species of Cane 
cer, with which the arctic seas abound, they ‘were 
free from the taste of fish.” he 
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and of the under part of the neck had be- 
come white; this latter state has been erro- 
niously considered by some authors as that 
of the immature bird.” 

This account of Capt. Sabine’ S, proves 
beyond a doubt, that there is a great dif- 
ference between the winter and summer 
plumage of these birds, and is an additional 
probability that a similar change takes 
place in the other species belonging to this 
genus; it may also account. for the discre- 
pancy of opinion relative to the Razor Bill. 

The Little Auk flies.quickly, and dives 
welt and.is always dipping its beak into 
the water while swimmin eg. It walks better 
on land than others of the same tribe. It 
is said to grow fat in a’stormy season, be- 
cause the violent agitation of the waves 
bring plenty of crabs and small fish within 
its reach. _ Itis frequently driven by storms - 
to a distance from the coast; we shot one _ 
in the neighbourhood of Beccles, in Sutiolks 
and we have now before us, a beautiful 
specimen of this bird which was. taken. by 
Capt. Cooper, at North Walsham, on the - 
Ath or oth of. Nevqm ft 1821. 
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ORDER ANSERES. 
GENUS XXXV. 


-PROCELLARIA——-PETREL. 


_ This genus contains twenty five species 
of Birds. Its distinguishing characters are: 


Beak toothless,. a little compressed, 
hooked at the point, mandibles equal. 

Nostrils cylindrical, tubular, truncate> 
lying on the base of the beak. 

Feet palmate, the back toe poimting 
downwards, sessile, sharp, a mere spur. 


~ Of all the marine birds, those which the 
most constantly live on the open seas are the 
Petrels ; they are the greatest strangers to 
the land, and the most adventurous in roving 
on the vast ocean: they commit themselves 
with equal confidence and audacity to the 
rolling billows, the impetuous winds, and 
seem to brave the fury of the tempests. In 
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the remotest portions of the globe, in every 
zone which navigators have visited, these 
birds seemed to expect their arrival, and 
even to have stretched beyond them into 
more distant and more stormy latitudes. 
Every where they have been seen to sport 
in security, and even gaiety, on that ele- 
ment, so terrible in its fury, which unnerves 
the most intreped man ; as if Nature meant 
to demonstrate, that the instinct and facul- 
ties which she has allowed to the inferior 
creatures excel the combined powers of 
our reason and our art. atl 

Furnished with long wings, accommodated 
with palmated feet, the Petrels add to the 
ease and nimbleness of flying, and to the 
facility of swimming, the singular power of 
running and walking on the water, razing 
the waves in a rapid passage, their bodies 
being supported horizontally, and balanced 
by the wings, and their feet striking alter- 
nately and precipitately on the surface. 
Hence (says Buffon) is derived the English 
name Petrel or Peterel, which alludes to 
St. Peter’s walking on the sea. 

These birds are seldom seen on land, 

VOL. III D 
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except during the breeding season. ‘They 
lay few eggs: feed their young by disgorg- 
ing into their beaks the half-digested oily 
substance of fish, which is their chief and 
almost only support. They have a singular 
property, of which persons who seek 
their nests ought to be well aware: when 
attacked, they, whether from fear, or the 
hope of defending themselves, discharge 
the oil with which their stomach is filled ; 
they spout it in the face of the fowler, and 
as their nests are usually lodged on rocky 
shores, it the clefts of lofty precipices ; 
: ignorance of these facts have cost some 
adventurers their lives. 


PROCELLARIA PELAGICA. 
STORMY PETREL. 


ete ee 


Black ; rump white. 


Procellaria Pelagica, Lin. Gme. 

L’ Oiseau de tempete, Buff. 

Petrel pigme, Temminck. 

Stormfinch, Will. 

i Petrel, Pen. Lath. faite Sah ae 


PROVINCIAL. 


LITTLE PETREL, MOTHER CARY’S 
CHICKEN, WITCH, ALLAMOTTI, 
ASSILAG, SPENCY, SEA-SWAL- 
LOW, MITTY. 


Though the ‘epithet stormy is appli- 
cable more or less to all the Petrels, yet 
navigators have agreed to appropriate it to 
this species. Sailbre naturally superstitious, 
have always considered this little bird as 
the forerunner of stormy and tempestuous 
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weather, as the appearance of the King- 
fisher denoted fine weather, denominated 
the halcyon days by the ancients. These 
auguries, however, may be founded in 
fact, for as the Kingfisher is only seen on 
the sea-shores, or on the coasts of bays and 
estuaries in the temperate months; so the 
Petrel, whose rapid wing outstrips the 
wind, flies from the storm, and in its pas- 
sage over the vast Atlaniic and other seas, 
may truly warn the mariner of the ap- 
proaching tempest. Thus all that is related 
is not fiction; thousands have witnessed 
the tempest that has succeeded the appear- 
ance of the little harbinger of A4olus ; the 
fact is only known to the mariner, he does 
not reason upon the occurrence, and unable 
to account for their sudden appearance, 
calls in superstition to his aid. 

This species measures six’ inches in 
length, and thirteen inches in breadth, 

The female is similar in plumage to the 
other sex. 

Like other rock birds the Stormy Petrel 
makes no nest, but deposits one egg, about 
the size of that of the Blackbird, but more 
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regularly oval, of a white colour with an 
obscure zone of purplish brown, formed 
by minute specks at the larger end. 

Temminck observes, that the young 
have all their tints less deep, but in other 
respects resemble the old birds. 

Wilson, the author of a work on the 
Ornithology of America, has given the 
following account of this species: ‘Stormy 
Petrels breed in great numbers on the rocky 
shores of the Bahama, and the Bermuda 
Isles, and in some places on the coasts.of 
East Florida and Cuba. They breed in 
communities like the Bank Swallows, mak- 
ing their nests in» the holes and cavities 
of the rocks above the sea, returning — 
to feed their young only during the, night, 
with the superabundant oily food from their 


stomachs. At these times they may be _ 


heard making a continual cluttering sound — 
like frogs during the whole night. In the. 
day they are silent and. wander widely over 
the ocean. This easily account for the vast . 
distance they are sometimes seen from land 
_even in the breeding season. It is an in- 
teresting sight to see these little birds in a 
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gale, coursmg over the waves, down the | 
declivities, up the ascents of the foaming } 
surf that threatens to burst over their heads; 
sweeping along in the hollow troughs of 
the sea asin a sheltered valley, and again 
mountng with the rising billow, and just 
above its surface, occasionally dropping 
its feet, which, striking the water, throw 
it up again with additional force; some- 
times leaping with both legs parallel, on 
the surface of the roughest waves. for 
several yards at a time.” | 

‘¢ The most singular peculiarity of this 
bird is its standing and even running upon 
the surface of the wave with apparent fa- 
cility. When any greasy matter is thrown. 
overboard, these birds instantly collect 
around it, and facing to windward, with 
their long wings expanded, and their web. 
feet patting the water, the lightness of their’ 
bodies and the action of the wind on their 
wings enable them to do this with ease. 
In calm weather they perform the same 
manceuvre by keeping their wings just so 
much in action as to prevent their feet from 
sinking below the surface.” 
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«The membrane of the foot is marked 
with a spot of straw yellow, and finely 
serrated along the edges.” 

*“On opening several which I shot off 
the coast of Carolina, I found their first 
stomach large and to contain numerous 
seeds of the Gulf weed, so common and 
abundant in this part of the ocean, and 
which is about as large as mustard seed. 
The stomach of one contained a fish, half 
digested, so large that I should have sup- 
posed it too bulky for the bird to swallow; 
another was filled with the tallow which 
I had thrown overboard ; in their gizzards 
were numerous minute pieces of Barnacle 
shells. Thusit appears that the seeds of 
the Gulf weed floating a little below the 
surface, and the Barnacles with which 
ships bottoms usually abound, being both 
_ occasionally thrown up to the surtace by 
the action of the vessel through the water - 
in- blowing weather, entice these birds to 
follow the ship’s wake at such times, and 
not, as some have imagined, merely to seek 
shelter from the storm, the greatest vio- 
lence of which they seem to disregard.” — 
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«They feed with avidity on the oily sub- 
stances which are thrown overboard, but 
with great good nature, their mannefs 
being so gentle, that I never observed the 
slightest appearance of quarrelling or dis- 
pute among them.” 

‘One circumstance is worthy of being 
noticed, and shews the vast range they take 
over the ocean. In firing at these birds a 
quill feather was broke in each wing of an 
individual, and hung fluttering m the wind, 
which rendered it so conspicuous among 
the rest as to be known to all on board. 
This bird, notwithstanding its imconve- 
nience, continued with us, for nearly a week 
in a voyage from New Orleans to New 
York, during which we sailed more than 
four hundred miles to the north. Flocks 
continued to follow us until near Sandy 
Hook.” ~ | 

« The length of time these birds re- 
main on wing is no less surprising. As 
soon as it was light enough in the morning 
to perceive them in the month of July, they 
were found roaming about as usual; and 
I have often sat in the evening watching 
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their movements, until it was so dark that 
the eye could no longer follow them, though 
I could still hear their low note of weet 
weet, as they approached near to the vessel.” 


E.. Lombe, Esq. informed us that he kept 


a Stormy Petrel alive for a few days, and 
that in removing itself from one part of its 
place of confinement to another, it made use 
of its beak, in a manner similar to the 
Parrot. | | 

It is no uncommon occurrance to find 


birds of this species dead contiguous to the 


coast, and sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance therefrom. | 

Some authors assert that these birds are 
excellent divers, but this does not appear 
_ to be the fact. 


> Obi. * E 
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PROCELLARIA GLACIALIS. 
FULMAR PETREL. 
PBB x 
Whitish; back hpem,5 ; bill and legs 
yellowish. 


Procellaria Glacialis, Lin. Gtine. 

Procellaria Cinerea, Briss. 

Le Fulmer, ou Petrel Puffin Gris- 
blanc, Buff. 

Fulmar Petrel, Lath. Pen. 

Fulmar, Bew. Mont. 


PROVINCIAL. © 


MALLEMOCK, MALMOCK, MALL- 
DUCK, JOHN DOWN. 


This species measures sixteen inches in 
length, and weighs about twenty-two 
ounces. | | 

The sexes are alike in plumage. 

The female lays only one large white 
ege. The young have the whole of the 
body of alight grey shaded with brown ; 
the feathers of the back and wings ter-_ 
minated by a darker brown; the quill 
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and tail feathers of an invaried shade of 
brown-grey : in front of the eyes there is 
an angular black spot; beak and legs of 
a yellowish ash-colour. 

The Fulmar is seldom found on our. 
southern coasts, but it is frequent on some 
of the islands off the northern coast of Scot- 
‘land; it has been met with in both the 
arctic and antarctic regions. In the late 
Voyage of discovery, Capt. Sabine found 
“* these birds very abundant at all times in 
Batiin’s Bay and Davis’s Straits; the great- 
er part in the plumage described by authors 
generally, but some were occasionally seen, 
in which the whole under parts as well as 
the head and neck were ash-colour, instead 
of white; and the back and wings of a 
darker shade : these latter birds agree with 
the plumage which Temminck has as- 
signed to the young birds; if they were 
such, the species is two years in attaining 
maturity, because we killed full plumaged 
birds of this character in June; the dif- 
ference cannot be sexual, as males and 
females in each colour were obtained. ~ 


‘* Whilst the ships were detained by the 
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ice in Jacob’s Bay im Lat. 71. from the 
24th of June to the 3rd.of July, Ful- 
mars were passing m a continual stream to | 
the northward, m numbers inferior only to 
the flight of the Passenger ce in 
America.” | 
Pennant speaking of those which breed 
on, or inhabit the island of St. Kilda, says: | 
‘‘ No bird is of such use to the islanders 
as this: the Fulmar supplies them with 
oil for their lamps, down for their beds, a 
delicacy for their tables, a balm jor their 
wounds, and a medicine for ete dis- 
tempers.” 
These birds are extrlenbly greedy and 
gluttonous, and will devour any floating 
putrid substances. They also pursue the 
whales, but particularly the bloody tract of 
those which are wounded, and in such great 
flocks as thereby sometimes to discover the 
prize to the fishers, with whom they gene- | 
rally share; for when the huge animal is | 
no jonger satel to sink, the Fulmars, im 
multitudes alight upon it, and ravenously 
_ pluck off and devour lumps of the blubber 
until they can hold no more. 


vs 
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PROCELLARIA PUFFINUS. 
SHEARWATER PETREL. 
Above black, beneath white; legs rufous. 


Procellaria Puffinus, Lin, Gme. 

Le Puffin, Buffon. - 

Puffinus Anglorus, Raii. 

Le Petrel Puffin, Sonn. 

Manks Puffin, Edwards. 

Puffin Petrel, Wood. — 

Shearwater Petrel, Pen. Lath. Bew. 
Mont. — i : 


PROVI N CIAL. 


SKR ABE, MANKS PETREL, LYRIE, | 
LYRE, LYAR. 


This species measures in length fifteen 
inches, and its alar extent thir ty-one. 

The female takes possession of a rabbit 
burrow, or other hole, and deposit therein — 
ome white egg, Sop at each end. 
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This bird does not often make its ap- 
pearance in the south, but is found in the 
Orkney Isles and the Calf of Man in the 
breeding season. They appear in the 
aforementioned islands at the month of 
February, but do not settle till April; the 
young are taken in great numbers by the 
natives in August, are salted and put into 
barrels ; and when boiled, are eaten with 
potatoes. 

Their habits, &c. are the same with 
others of this genus. 


a notte ton to0b frau ‘ae 
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PROCELLARIA LEACHIIL. 
LEACH’S PETREL. 


Sig een 


Tail forked; the extremities of the 
wings do not extend beyond the end of | 
the tail. 


Petrel de icsiide: Procellaria Leachii, 
Tem. — a. | 


We are enabled through the kindness 
of Dr. Leach, to present our readers with 
a portrait of this rare bird. 

Not having met with any accouut of 
this new species of Petrel, except in the 
second edition of 'Temminck’s Manual, we 
shall give the whole of his description. and 
remarks :— | 

«All parts of the head and body of a 
dull black; the sides of the abdomen and 
upper. tail coverts white, but the shafts of 
these feathers brown; wing coverts dusky 
brown; quills and tail black; bili and 
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legs black; tail forked like that of the 
Martin. Length seven inches three lines. 
Male and female alike.” 

«This Petrel being new, and lately 
discovered in the Orkneys; I propose 
giving it the name of Dr. Leach, Zoologist 
to the British Museum; I dedicate it to 
this learned Naturalist and Friend, and 
beg him to allow me to pay this slender 
homage to his merits. We have at present 
examined only two specimens of this Pe- 
trel in the cabinets of Europe, the first 
killed in the Island of St. Kilda by Mr. 
Bullock, who saw there a small number 
of them, and which is now in the British 
Museum; the second killed on the coast 
of Picardy, and is preserved in the collec- 
~ tion of Mr. Baillon of Abbeville. The 
Museum at Paris and Baron Lougier also 
possess a specimen. ‘This bird is pretty 
common in St. Kilda; never seen else- 
where, except the specimen killed in 
Picardy, which was probably a strayed. 
bird; lives upon salt lakes, and the sea 
coasts. Its food is small insects which it 
seizes on the surface of the water without 
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ever diving, and always keeping its wings 
expanded when with its feet it touches the 
water. It breeds on the borders of lakes 
and of the seain rat holes, or in clefts of the 
rocks where they are concealed and almost 
always hidden from the light; it lays a 
single egg, nearly round and quite white.” 
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ORDER ANSERES. 


GENUS XXXVII. 


PELECANUS PELICAN. | 


This genus includes the Pelicans, Cor- 
vorants, Shags, Gannets, and Boobies. 
The distinguishing characters are :— : 

Beak, straight, hooked at the point and 
furnished with a nail. 

- Nostrils, an obliterated shit. 

Face, nakedish. | 

Legs, equally balancing the body, all 
the four toes palmate. | 

Linnzeus divides this genus into two 
parts, those with Beaks without teeth, and 
those whose Beaks are serrated. ‘Tem- 
minck makes a distinct genus of the Cor- 
vorants and Shags. Speaking of them, he 
says that the Corvorants are easily distin- 
guished from the Pelicans and Boobies 
with which they have always been 
confounded. ! ég 

These birds are excellent divers, and 
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pursue their agile prey with an astonishing 
swiftness underwater; although bad run- 
ners, they walk better than the Mergansers, 
but more upright; their long tail furnished 
with strong elastic feathers, serves them 
for a support in walking. ‘Their food con- 
sists of fish, particularly eels ; they often 
swim with their head only above water ; 
their flight is swift and continued. 

They more frequently perch upon trees 
than the Pelicans: their nests, which 
they place according to circumstances on 
the earth, in the holes of rocks, or upon 
trees, are composed of rushes, grass, or 
sea-weed rudely put together. : 

There is partly a double moulting in all 
the known species; that of the spring pro- 
duces long white feathers on the neck 
and thighs, which, as well as their crest 
feathers, drop off before the autumnal 
moulting; the young of the first year dif- 
fer much from the adults; but there is no 
difference between the sexes; the plumage 
of the young has always been flalsen for 
that of the sits 
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DIVISION I. 
Beak without teeth. 
PELICANUS CARBO.’ 

_ CORVORANT. 


que 
Areca) 


Tail rounded; body black; head sub- 
crested. 


Pelicanus Carbo, Lin. Gme. | 

Corvus aquaticus, Rai. , 

Le Cormoran, Buff. 

Cormorant, Will. 

Grand Cormoran, Carbo Cormoranus, 
Temminck 

Crested Corvorant, Bew. | 

Corvorant, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


PROVINCIAL. 


COLE GOOSE, GREAT BLACK COR- 
MORANT, WATER RAVEN, SEA 
CROW, SKART, GREEN CORMO- 
RANT, BROUGIE, NORIE. 
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The weight of this species varies from 
four to seven pounds, and the size from 
thirty two inches to three feet four or five 
inches in length, and from four feet to four 
feet six inches in breadth. 

The female lays three white eggs* of the 
same size at both ends. 

Tho old birds (says Temminck) of both 
sexes i winter have a broad white or | 
whitish collar under the throat, the ex- 
tremities of which extend beneath the eyes; 
top of the head, neck, breast, all the 
under parts and rump black glossed with 
green; under the neck small whitish 
dashes, which are almost imperceptable; 
the feathers on the top of the back and 
wings ash-coloured brown or of a bronze 
colour.in the middle, bordered by a broad 
band of black glossed with green; quills 
and tail black; beak dusky ash-colour, 
naked space about the eyes greenish yel- 
low ; guttural pouch yellowish ; legs black. 
_ The young of the first year, have the 
' top of the head, the back of the neck, and 
the back of a deep brown, slightly glossed 


* Some authors say six or seven. — 
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with green; the broad collar of a whitish 
grey: the front of the neck and all the 
under parts of a brownish grey, spotted 
with white, particularly upon the breast 
and middle of the belly, where these spots 
are in greater number ; the feathers on the 
top of the back, scapulars and wing coverts 
of an ash-coloured grey in the middle bor- 
dered by a band of deep brown; beak 
light brown; irides brown. The young 
do not take their perfect winter plumage 
till they are a year old. 

In the breeding season there are long 
feathers on the back of the head, which 
forms a crest of a deep glossy green. 
The collar on the throat is of a pure 
white; upon the top of the head, upon a 
great part of the neck, and on the thighs 
appear very long, slender and silky fea- 
thers of a pure shits which are longer or 
shorter according to the age of the bird. 
Both sexes have these accessory feathers, 
as well as the crest, they fall off even 
before the period of autumn moulting. 
The rest of the plumage as in winter. 

This species have fourteen feathers, in 
the tail. 
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The Corvorant is so dexterous in fishing, 
and so voracious,# that when it visits a 
pool, it commits more havock alone thana 
whole flock of piscivorous birds. Fortunate- 
ly, it resides almost constantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, and seldom occurs far 
inland, except in very severe winters ; at 
such times we have observed them even 
near Norwich. As it can remain a great 
length of time under water, and swims 
with the rapidity of a dart, its prey scarcely 
ever escapes, and it almost.always emerges 
holding a fish across in its beak : to swal- 
low the victim it employs a singular expe- 
dient ; it tosses up the fish in the air, and 
dexterously catches the head in falling, so 
that the fins lie flat and favour the passage 
down the throat, while the membranous 
skin that lines the under side of its beak 
stretches to admit the whole body of the 
- fish, which is often very large in proportion 
_ to the neck of the bird. 

The following anecdote is extracted from 
Lowe’ s History of the Orkney’s. and may 


Tea 


One’ kept tame by” Montag u would Sage six or 
eight pounds of fish ina day. . 
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give an idea of the voracious disposition of 
this bird. In describing the Father Lash- 
er® (Cottus Scorpius, Lin.) he says— 
< T once saw a trial of skill between a 
large one of this kind, and a Cormorant. 
The latter got the head and part of the body 
of the fish swallowed, but being wounded 
by the spines, I suppose, attempted to 
bring it up again; however, this was not 
practicable, for these being placed the 
contrary way, hindered its return, and 
acted the same part as the barb of a hook, 
in fixing it firmer in the throat of the Cor- 
morant, which, after many attempts, and 
much straggling was killed by it. When 
they were taken up, I opened the bird’s 
throat, and measured the fish, which was 
one foot and half an inch in length; the 
spines long, sharp, and strong, bared of 
the skin, with which they are ordinarily 
covered, by the struggles of the bird, and 
the longest fastened in its throat, so that 


« The head and mouth ef this fish are very large, and. 
armed with sharp spines, as are the covers of the gills. 
These it has the power of erecting, by blowing out its 
cheeks, and this it does immediately upon its being 
- caught. 
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we could not withdraw them till we cut 
up the belly of the bird.” 

Its indefatigable nature, and its great 
power in catching fish, were probably the 
motives that induced some nations to breed 
this bird up tame for the purpose of fishing. 
It was formerly used in this country 
for that purpose, and it is still trained for 
the same in China, &c. ‘‘ where they are 
éducated as men rear spaniels or hawks, 
and one man can easily manage an hun- 
dred. The fisher carries them out into 
the lake, perched on the gunnel of his 
boat, where they continue tranquil, and 
expecting his orders with patience... When 
arrived at the proper place, at the first 
signal given, each flies a different way to 
fulfil the task ‘assigned it. Itis-very plea- 
sant on this occasion, to behold with what 
sagacity they portion out the lake or the 
canal where they are upon duty. They hunt 
about, they plunge, they rise an hundred 
times to the surface, until they have at last 
found their prey. They then seize it with | 

their beak ‘by’ the middle, and carry it 
without fail to ‘their master. When the 
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fish is too large, they then give each other 
mutual assistance; one seizes it by the 
head, the other by the tail, and in this man- 
ner carry it to the boat together. There 
the boatman stretches out one of his long 
oars, on which they perch, and being de- 
livered. of their burthen, they fly off 
to pursue their sport. When they are 
wearied, he lets them rest for a while; but 
they are never fed till their work is over. 
In this manner they supply a very plenti- 
ful table;, but still their. natural gluttony 
cannot be reclaimed even by education. 
They have always, while they fish, the 
same string fastened round their throats, to 
prevent them from devouring their prey; 
as otherwise they would at once satiate 
themselves, and discontinue the. pursuit 
the moment they had filled their bellies.” 

. Sir George Staunton, in his Embassy, 
also. gives an amusing account of the 
Chinese mode of fishing with these birds. 

_ Corvorants are frequent on most of our 

sea coasts and neighbourmg. marshes, . 
where, it is no unusual thing to see twenty 
or more of these birds on the rocks and 
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other eminences, with extended wiiltzs, 
drying themselves in the wind; in this po- 
sition they remain sometimes nearly an 
hour without once closing their wings; and 
as soon as they are sufficiently dry to enable 
the feathers to imbibe. the oil, they press 
this substance from the recepticle on their 
tails, and dress their feathers with it. 

The skins of the Corvorants are very 
tough, and are used by. the Greenlanders 
(when sewed together) for garments. And 
the skin of the jaws or pouch, serves these 
people for bladders to buoy. up their small- 
er kind of fishing darts.. | 

This species is found in Europe, te 
and America 
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PELECANUS GRACULUS 
SHAG. 


a 


Tail rounded, body black, beneath. 
brown ; tail feathers twelve. 


Pelecanus Graculus, Lin. Gme.: 
Corvus aquaticus minor, Raii. 
Petit Cormoran, ou Nigaud, Buff. 
Shag or Crane, Will. 

Carbo Graculus, Tem. | 
Shag, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. _ 


PROVINCIAL. 


SKART, SCARFE, GREEN 
CORMORANT. 


This species measures twenty-nine inches 
in length, and three feet ten imches in 
breadth. : 

The female appears to be a trifle less 
than the other sex. She Jays two or three 
white eggs of a long oval form. 
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The form, the aspect altogether, the | 
outward conformation of all the parts, 
the character, manners and. habits, and 
the places of abode, of this species, are 
nearly like those of the Corvorant, but 
they do not associate with those birds. 

Montagu counted no less than thirty 
Shags’ nests on a small rock a little de- 
tached trom the shore, from which he took 
some eggs and young birds... | 

This spceies is. never known. to visit our 
fresh water rivers, which. the Corvorant 
frequently will, and on some places make 
their nests in trees.on which they frequenty 
perch by ithe sides of rivers...; The Shag 
- keeps wholly to’ the salt-water, and.breeds 
on our rocky coasts. | : 

In winter both sexes have the head, 
vast neck, back, and all the under 
parts of a dall greenish black ; upon the 
neck,a few almost. imperceptible white 
specks; feathers of the top of the back and 
of the wings deep ash-colourin the middle, 
bordered by a broad band, of deep black ; 
naked space round the eyes and the little 
guttural pouch of a reddish yellow ; beak 
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reddish ‘ash-colour, but black on the top; 
irides reddish brown; legs black. 

The young of the first year have a little 
light ash-colour upon the throat ; head and 
under parts of a deep browns but the fea- 
thers on the breast and front of the neck 
bordered with ash-coloured brown ; those 
on the top of the back and the wings of 
a brown ash-colour, all bordered by a band 
of deep brown; rump, belly, quills and 
tail feathers dusky brown ; irides brown. 

Summer plumage. Upon the back of 
the head there are long feathers forming a 
erest of a deep glossy green ; throat black ; 
upon the top of the head, and upon a 
great part of the neck and thighs appear 
very small and short feathers of a pure 
white; upper parts of the plumage of a 
shining greenish tint; all the feathers of 
the back and wings bordered with very 
narrow edging of velvety black. In the © 
spring there are small white feathers 
pressed ont, which appear like small points 
on the back of the head, the neck and the 
thighs; the rest’ of the plutiiege as. in 
winter. | | | 
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The Shag is as greedy and voracious as 
the Corvorant, and, like that bird, after 
having over-gorged its stomach, is often 
found on the shore in a sleepy or stupified 
state; but when this torpor is over, and 
they appear again upon the water, they 
are then extremely alert, and are not ea- 
sily shot, for both kinds dive the instant 
they see the flash of the gun, ‘and take 
care afterwards to keep out of its reach. 


PELECANUS CRISTATUS. 
-.. CRESTED SHAG. 


——— 


Beak very slender, two inches Jonger than 
the head; tail’ very short, esi. ‘of 
twelve feathers. | 


Cormoran Largup, Temminck 
Carbo cristatus, Crested Shag, Lath. 


Tufted Shag of the Bass Island, Bullock- 


Temminck says ‘‘ The old birds in win- 
ter have all the plumage of a fine deep 
green, resplendent and glossy ; top of the 
back, scapulars and wing coverts of a fine 
bronze colour: each feather is surrounded 
by a narrow band of beautiful velvety 
black ; the wings do not extend beyond 
the origin of the tail, which is rounded, 
and of a dull black ; base of the beak, and 
the very small guttural pouch of a fine 
yellow; beak brown; legs black ; irides 
green. Length (French measure) two feet 


1e or two inches.” 

“ The young of the first year may be 
distinguished from those of all the other 
species by their long and slender beak, 
their short. tail, and by the broad and 
shining borders which surround the fea- 
thers upon the shoulders. The colour of the 
upper parts is brow slightly tinged with 
green; that ofthe under parts ash-coloured 
brown more or less approaching to white.” 

“The plumage of the breeding season 
differs from the above in that, on the be- 
ginning of the spring, there arises at the 
Middle ofthe skull between the eyes, a fine 
tuft of broad and spreading feathers, about 
an inch and a half high, and capable of 
erection; on the back of the head there are 
ten or twelve rather long feathers. Theré 
are never any white feathers on the neck or 
thighs, as in the Corvorant.” 

- In the London Museum were two Crested 
Shags, an engraving from one of them was 
sent to G. Montagu, Esq. whose remarks, as 
published in the Supplement to his Diction- 
ary we think necessary to lay before our 
readers ‘previous to giving Mr. Ballock’s 
account of those birds. 
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“ This bird” (says Montagu) “ is m 
every respect like the common Shag, but 
that the feathers on the back of the head 
are a little loose, elongated and pendant. 
It has no white about the face, nor on the 
thighs, as in the crested variety of the 
Corvorant; nor fourteen feathers in the tail, 
the leading character of that bird in 
every variety. Under all these circum- 
stances, whatever may be the existing 
cause of such occasional luxuriance of 
growth in the feathers of the head, nota 
doubt exists of the crested, and common 
Shag, being of the same species, and 
should have the whole of their synonyms 
united.” | 

‘ It should seem the Shag is subjeet to 
vary in the form of their occasional crest 
for we are told by some, that the crest 1s. 
constitued by a long tuft of dusky feathers 
on each side of the head reaching beyond 
the crown.” ie” 

Mr. B. gives (in his catalogue to the 
Musuem) the following account of the 
Tufted Shag :—‘‘ Two of these birds, both 
females, were shot by myself on the 9th of 
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May, 1807, on the Bass Island, in the 
Frith of Forth, where they are believed to 
breed and remain the whole year; the ge- 
neral appearance, both in size and colour, 
was nearly similar to the common Shag, 
and the number of tail feathers the same; 
the most striking difference arises from a 
singular tuft of forty-six narrow and nearly 
straight feathers, two inches long, standing 
close together upright, with a slight 
bend ferward on the front of the forehead, 
in so remarkable a way as at once to distin- 
guish it from any discribed species. The 
origin of the lower mandible, and the naked 
pouch under the throat, was of a bright 
yellow, approaching to orange, with small 
spots of black; the irides, a_ beautiful 
grass green, and it had no bare space 
round the eyes; the ovaries of both speci- 
mens contained a number of small eggs, 
and from the account of the person who 
takes the young Gannets at the Bass, and 
who possesses considerable knowledge of the 
birds that visit it, there can be little doubt 
of its being a new species, and of its rear- 
ing its young in the inaccessible precipices 
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of that island; and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that it should have remained so long 
unnoticed in the neighbourhood of so many 
naturalists as Edinburgh contains: the 
flesh was eaten, and found to be entirely 
destitute of that rancid smell and taste that 
effect the generality of the Corvorant tribe. 
I have observed what appeared to me to 
be the same species, on Lambay Island, 
on the east coast of Ireland.” 
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Division 2. 


‘BEAK SERRATE. 


—— 
REST ne | 


PELECANUS BASSANUS. 
GANNET. 


———— 


Tail wedged; body white; beak and 
primary quill feathers. black; face blue. 


Pelecanus Bassanus, Lin. Gme. 

Anser Bassanus, Raii. 

Sula Hoieri, Raii. 

Le Fou de Bassen, Buff. 

Fou Blanc ou de Bassen. Sula Alba, 
Temminck. | 
_ Soland Goose, Will. 

Gannet, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


PROVINCIAL. 
GAN, SOLAN GOOSE. 


The Sanne! measures three feet in 
length, and six feet in extent.of wing. 
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The female lays one white egg about 
the size of that of the Corvorant. 

The young for some time after they are 
hatched are completely covered with a 
white shining down. During the first 
year all the plumage of the upper parts is 
of a dusky brown without any spots; the 
under parts are brown variegated with ash- 
colour; beak, naked membrane about the 
_ eyes and irides brown ; tail only rounded. 
At the second moulting or at the age of 
one year, the head, neck and breast are of 
an ash-coloured brown, covered with smail 
white spots of the shape of a lance head 
and very close to each other; the feathers 
on the back, of the rump and wings, of 
the same ash-coloured brown, havmg 
Jarge white spots, also in the form of a lance 
head, but more distant from each other; 
under parts whitish, diversified with ash- 
coloured brown; tail and quills br own, the 
first conical with white shafts; beak of an 
ash-coloured brown, but bluish towards 
the point, naked membrane bluish brown ; 
irides yellowish; front of the tarse and 
upper part of the toes greenish brown ; 
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the longitudinal rays upon the tarse and 
upon the toes greyish white; webs ash- 
coloured brown; claws whitish. At the 
age of two years and during the moulting 
season, individuals are found which have 
already many parts covered with white fea- 
thers, whilst other parts have brown. 
feathers spotted with white. 

Linnaeus gave the name of Bassanus to. 
this species from the immense number of 
them which frequent the Bass Island * (or 


* Nor does the rocks of St. Kilda seem to be less 
frequented by these birds ; for Mariin assures us, that 
“¢ the inhabitants of that small island consume annually 
not less than 22,600 young birds of this species, besides 
an amazing quantity of their eggs ;”’ these being their 
principal support throughout the year : they preserve 
both eggs and fowls in small pyramidical stone build- 
Ings, covering them with turf ashes, to presérve them 
from moisture. 

- Pennant says that “¢ the young birds are a favourite 
dish with the North Britons in general; during the 
Season they are constantly brought from the Bass Isle 
to Edinborough, sold at 20d. a piece, are roasted, and 
served up alittle before dinner as a whet.” 

A representation of the mode of taking these aia 
other sea-fowl as before described, is ‘given in the 
back il of the portrait. 
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more properly a stupendous reck) in the 
Frith of Forth, on the coast of Scotland. 

‘“ In the spring of 1807 (says Bullock) 
I visited this celebrated rock, (once the 
state prison of Scotland), accompanied by 
Arthur Strickland, Esq. of York, for the 
purpose of procuring specimens of the va- 
rious water-fowl that annually resort to it 
at that season of the year for security, 
during the important business of rearing 
their young. 

«© We arrived under the towering and 
tremendous projecting cliffs of the east 
end, just before sunrise, and approached 
as silent as possible. Ata little distance, 
the precipice appeared as if composed of 
chalk; but on a nearer approach, we dis- 
covered that this effect was produced by the 
excrement, as well as the white plumage 
of the innumerable water-fowl that covered 
the cliffs. The whole of the various fa- 
milies were just awake, and preparing, by 
shaking their feathers and pluming their 
wings, for the busy occupation of the com- 
ing day. After attentively observing them 
for some time, on a given signal we fired 
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our guns, and the boatmen shouted. all to- 
gethér, when such a scene took place as I 
had never witnessed: in an instant our 
ears were assailed and deafened by the va- 
ried and continued cries of at least 100,000 
birds—Gannets, Cormorants, Shags, Puf- 
fins, Razor-bills, Gulimots, and the various 
kinds of Gulls, raised their discordant 
notes at the same moment, and by their 
numbers formed a canopy. over our heads’ 
that darkened the air, while their excre- 
ment, occasioned by the sudden alarm we 
had put them i in, fell m a thick shower on 
every side. After this confusion had some-. 
what subsided, we pr ‘oceeded.to the west 
end of the island, and ascending to the 
sumuinit, found ourselves above . the cliffs, 
where the Gannets were setting close to 
each other, on their eges. We crept cau- 
tiously down amongst, them, and so atten- 
tive werc they to their occupation of sitting, 
that it was with difficulty they could be 
forced from their’eggs, though at other 
times they are extremely shy.—They lay 
but one egg, which is perfectly white, and 
im shape and | size nearly resembling that of 
a crocodile ; , it is placed on the bare tock, : 
VOL. M1. see Ay See 
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surrounded by a circle of wet sea-weed, 

which is continually replenished by the 
male as it becomes dry.—I had been told, 

but doubted the fact, that during the time 
of incubation the female holds the egg in 
her foot; this I found to be the case.” 

The Gannets are birds of passage. Their © 
first appearance in the islands before men- 
tioned is in the month of March, their conti- 
nuance to the latter part of August or 
September; but they are ocoasionally found 
in the English Channel during the winter. 

Pennant observes that “ the time of 
breeding, and that of their departure, 
seems to coincide with the arrival of the 
Herring, and the migration of that fish 
(which is their principal food) out of those 
seas. It is probable that these birds attend 
the herring and pilchard during their 
whole circuit round the British Islands; the 
appearance of the former being always 
‘ esteemed by the fishermen as a sure presage 
of the approach of the latter.” The same 
author observes “ I have in the month of 
August observed in Caithness their northern | 
migrations: I have seen them passing the 
whole day in flocks, from five to fifteen in 
each: in calm weather they fly high ; in 
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storms they fly low and near the shore ; 
but never cross over the land, even when a 
bay with promontories intervenes, but fol- 
low, at an equal distance, the course of 
the bay, and regularly double every cape. 
I have seen many of the parties make a 
sort of halt for the sake of fishing: they 
soared to a vast height, then darting head- 
leng into the sea, made the water foam 
and spring up with the violence of their 
descent; after which they pursued their 
rouge. I enquired whether they were ob- 
served to return southward in the spring, 
‘but was answered in the negative; so it 
appears they annually encircle the whole 
island.” — 

The Rev. Doctor Wiiham Borlase, in 
a letter to the late Mr. Pennant, observes 
—“ The bird now sent was killed at 
Chandour, near Mountsbay, September. 
30, 1762. after a strong struggle with a 
water spaniel, assisted by the boatmen; for 
it was strong and pugnacious. The per- 
son who took it observed that it hada 
transparent membrane under the eye-lid, 
with which it covered at pleasure the 
whole eye, without obscuring the sight or - 
shutting the eye-lid ; a gracious provision 
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for the security of the eyes of so weighty a 
_ creature, whose method of taking.its prey 
is by darting head-long on it from a height 
ofa hundred and fifty feet or more into the 
water. About four years ago, one of these 
birds flying over Penzance, (a thing that 
rarely happens) and seeing some pilchards 
lying on a fir plank, in a cellar used for 
curing fish, darted itself down with such 
violence, that it struck its bill quite through 
the board (about. an inch and a quarter 
thick) and broke its neck.” Pennant adds 
that “these birds are taken at sea by a 
deception of the like kind. The flshermen 
fasten a pilchard to a board, and leave it 
floating ; which inviting bait decoys the 
unwary Gannet to its own destruction.” 
The male and female of this species 
hatch and fish by turns; the fisher re- 
turns to the nest with five or six herrings 
in its gorget, all entire and undigested, 
which the hatcher pulls out from the throat 
of its. provider, and swallows them, 
making at the same time a loud noise. 
Montagu is of opinion that the -Gannet. 
is incapable of diving; he found that those 
-which he kept alive im his menagerie 
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could not by any exertion, or alarm, be 
forced to immerse. Upon the surface of 
the water this bird swims as buoyant as — 
any of the gulls.. The same author ob- 
serves that ‘‘ When Gannets have been 
offered fish, they took it, but would never 
gointo a pond after it, and from every 
appearance of their actions on the water, 
(to which they never went but by compul- 
sion) they could not procure the fish out of 
the reach of the extent of their neck.” 

‘* When the bird was placed on the 
water of a pond, nothing could induce 
him to dive; and from the manner of his 
putting the bill, and sometimes the whole 
head under water, as if searching for fish; 
it appears that their prey is frequently 
. taken in that manner. It is probable more 
fish are caught in their congregated migra- 
tions, when the shoals are near the surface, 
than by their descent upon wing; for the 
Herrings, Pilchards, Mackarel, and other 
gregarious fishes, cannot at that time avoid 
their enemy, who is ety in the midst 
of them.” 

The beak of. me Gannet differs from 
‘that of most birds, for it is not only desti- 
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tute of nostrils, but on each side of the 
upper mandible towards the base, is a den- 
tation that divides the margin, and thus 
admits of considerable motion. In the act 
of respiration, there appears to be always 
some air propelled between the skin and 
the body of the bird, asa visible expansion 
and contraction is observed about the 
breast, and this singular conformation 
makes the bird so buoyant, that it floats 
on the water, and not sunk beneath its 
surface, as observed in the Corvorant and 
Shag. 

This bird goes as far south as the Tagus> 
to:feed on Sardine, a species of fish some- 
what resembling the Sprat ; and according” 
to Acerbi it is found as far north as the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Bewick says “‘ they are 
said to be met with in great numbers about 
New Holland and New Zealand: they. 
breed also on the coart of Newfoundland, 
and migrate southward along the American 
shores as far as South Carolina: they are 
noticed, indeed by navigators, as being 
met with, dispersed over both hemispheres, 
and are probably one great family —— 
over the whole globe.” 


ORDER ANSERES. 


GENUS XL, 
COLY MBUS—GUILLEMOT, DIVER, 
AND GREBE. 
ee 


This genus 1s distinguished by the 0 
lowing characters :— 


Beak toothless,subulate straight, pointed. 

Throat toothed. 

Nostrils linear, at the base of ih eal : 
Legs fettered. 


Linneus arranges this genus of birds 
in three divisions, the first contaims the 
Guillemots. These birds chiefly inhabit 
the sea, have a slender tongue, the size of 
the beak ; the beak compressed and co- 
yered with short feathers at the base, the 

upper mandible a little bent; flesh tough, 
and, as well as the eggs, nauseous. 

: The Guillemots appear to be a stupid 
race of birds : they do not, like many 
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other birds, become cautious from ex pe- 
rience, but suffer themselves repeatedly 
to be shot at, as if they did not know dan- 
ger, or care for life; for notwithstanding 
they have seen their assosiates drop at. 
every fire, they still continue to wheel 
about in the same circle, and to alight agam 
onthe same place whence they were first 
disturbed. The second division contains 
the Divers. These birds chiefly frequent 
the great northern lakes, have a strong 
beak, less pointed, cylindrical, the edge of 
the mandible turned in, the upper longer; 
nostrils divided in the middle by a mem- 
brane; tongue long, sharp, serrate at the 
base each side; legs slender, a black band 
between [the thighs; tail ‘feathers twenty > 
_ they are monogamous, fly with difficulty, 
and 1 in breeding time frequent fresh waters. 
~The third division contains the Grebes ; 
these birds are without a tail, have a 
strong beak, lores naked ; tongue a little 
cleft at the tip; body compressed, thickly — 
covered with soft, shining plumage; wings 
short; legs compressed. ‘The Grebes are 
almost continually upon the vee where 
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they are remarkable for their agility ; they 
also dive to a great depth in pursuit of their 
prey, or when alarmed, and will continue 
for an amazing time under water, emerg- 
ing at a considerable distance. ‘They fre- 
quent fresh water lakes and inlets of rivers, 
as well as the ocean, to which they are 
obliged to resort. in severe: seasons, when 
the former are bound up by the ice.» No 
cold or damp can penetrate their thick close 
plumage, which looks as if it were glazed 
on the surface, and by which they are ena- 
bled, while they have open water, to brave 
the rigour of the coldest winter. They can 
take wing from the water, or drop from an 
eminence, and fly with great swiftness to a 
considerable distance; but, when they hap- 
pen to alight on the land, are very helpless, 
for they cannot either rise from the flat sur- 
face of the ground, or make much progress 
in walking upon it. On shore they sit 
with the body erect, commonly upon the 
whole length of their legs, and, in attempt- 
ing to regain the water, they aukwardly 
waddle forward in the same position; and 
if, by any interruption, they ee to fall 
VOL, III. K 
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on the belly, they sprawl with their feet; 
and flap their short wings as if they were 
wounded, and may easily: be taken by the | 
hand, for they can make ‘no other defence 
than by striking violently with their pei 
pointed peak. 

The skins of these birds were for ict 
dressed with the feathers on, and made into 
warm beautiful tippets and muffs: the un- 
der parts only were used for this purpose; 
and. askin of one of the’ species would sell 
for fourteen shillmgs. i“ 
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DIVISION I... 
 'THREE-TOED. | 
| COLYMBUS GRYLLE: 
BLACK GUILLEMOT. 


a ‘ 


“Body black; wing coverts white. 

Colymbus Grylle, Lin. Gme. 

_Le petit Guillemot, Buff. 

- Guillemot a miroir blanc. Uria Grylle, 
Tem. a 

Greenland Dove; 7 or, Sea Turtle, will, 
Albin. , | 
. Black Guillemot, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 

_ Spotted Greenland Dove, Edwards. 

tanta Guillemot, Pen. Lath.Mont. Bew. 


ra 


PROVINCIAL. 


DIVING PIGEON, TYSTE, SCRABER, 
: -PUFFINCT, TAISTE, TOYST, TYS- 
hy best 0 


© «The at af this oe i = ehans four- 
teen inches, the alar extent twenty-twe. 
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The female is a trifle less than the other 
sex, she lays one egg* of a dirty white, 
blotched with pale rust-colour, which is 
deposited under ground, or in some hole in | 
the rocks. “. 

The male and female in complete winter 
plumage have the top and back of the head 
and all the upper parts, with the exception 
of the middle of the wings, of a pretty deep 
black; the middle and greater wing co- 
verts white; cheeks and all the under parts 
from the beak to the tail white; irides 
brown; beak black ; interior of the mouth 
and legs light red.—The young of the first 
year have the throat, breast, and all the 
under parts of a pure white; top of the head 
and lower part of the back of the neck and 
sides of the breast blackish, spotted with 
grey and white; back and rump dull black; 
some of the scapulars and feathers of the 
rump terminated by light ash-colour; wings 
black, except the speculum, which is white, 
but marked with ash-coloured or dusky 
spots; inside of the mouth and legs livid 
red; irides dusky brown.—In the breeding 


* Bewick says the eggs are of a grey colour. 
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season the middle and greater coverts form 
a very large speculum of pure white; beak 
black ; inside of the beak and legs bright 
red. At the same season the plumage of 
the female is of a less deep black, the white 
speculum less extensive and less pure. At 
the two periodical moultings, birds of both 
sexes are seen with white feathers in greater 
or less numbers upon the inferior parts. In 
this state it is the Spotted Guillemot of 
authors.* ) 

-’ Considerable difference of opinion having 
been maintained by authors concerning this 
species, we insert the followimg extract 
from Capt. Sabine’s paper on the birds of 
the Arctic regions, which we have no doubt 
will satisfy our readers, that the Black and 
Spotted Guillemot is the same bird. “A 
male specimen killed in November at Shet- 
~Jand, having the wing spot mottled, shows 
that this circumstance is not peculiar to the 
females, as has been supposed. -In_ the 
- spring the plumage gradually re-assumes 
* We have given portraits of the mature bird, and like- 


wise the bird in change of plumage, from beautiful specimens 
in the collection of E. Lombe, Esq. 
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the black.» A.male killed in Davis's Straits 
early in June; had :the whole head. and 
neck mottled with black and white, equally 
distributed; the plumage beneath and. the — 
back: being black, with a few white  fea- 
thers dispersed ; the lower part of the ab- 
domen grey as in the neck; the speculum 
still mottled, but with the white predomi- 
nating. » This bird was killed on our first 
arrival in. the Greenland séas; and. it is 
presumed that the change to full summer 
plumage was proceeding very rapidly, as 
we did not afterwards see a mottled bird.” 
These birds are found in great numbers 
in the North Sea,, in Greenland, Iceland, 
Lapland, Spitzbergen, the Keroe Isles; &e. 
and when the winter sets in they migrate — 
southward along the shores of Scotland 
and England, where some ot them remain 
and breed. mrs 
The hcanotiiae, ue ne flesh of aa 
bit, and use its skin for clothing, and. the 
legs as a bait for their fishing lines... 
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COLYMBUS TROILE. 
"FOOLISH GUILLEMOT. 


—_— 


Body black ; breast and belly snowy ; : 8e- 
condary quill feathers tipt with ehites 


Colymbus Troile, ‘Lin. Gime. 
_ Uria Troile, Lath. Tem. 
Guillemot a Capuchon, Tem. | 
‘Le Guillemot, Buff. | pi th 
Guillemot, Bew. 
__ Foolish Guillemot, Pen. Lath. Mont, 
: Colymbus minor, Gme.. gion 
. Lesser Guillemot, Bew. Mout. Lath. Pen. 


_ PROVI eo 


a 88) a2 


WINTER: GUILLEMOT, “MARROT, 
_SEA-HEN, SCOUT, KIDDAW, 
~ MURRE, LAVY, WILLOCK, 'TIN- 
_KERSHIRE, . -STRANY, | _LUNGY, 
" SKUTTOCK. . 2 


‘The length of aan aabsich 1s: abcininehe SiX+ 
teen inches, ‘and itsialar extent twenty-six. 


bP 
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The sexes are alike in plumage. 

The female lays but one egg, which 1s 
large in proportion to her size, being nearly _ 
three inches in length, of a greenish colour, 
blotched and marbled with dusky, so vari- 
able that scarce two are seen alike. They 
seldom quit their eggs unless disturbed, but 
are fed with sprats and other small fish by 
the male. In places where they are seldom 
disturbed, it.is with difficulty they are put 
to flight, and may sometimes be taken with 
the hand ; others flutter into the water, ap- 
pearing not to have much use of their 
wings. 

The young seldom leave the rocks till © 
they can fly. This species and the Razor- 
bill are indiscriminately called Wellocks 
and Murres in some parts. They are found 
in great abundance in various parts of our 
high rocky coasts, from north to south, and 
in some places are so. numerous that they 
may be said to swarm. It is not uncom- 
mon to see hundreds sitting upon their 
eggs on the edge of a rock in a line, — 
rian 8 each other. | od 

‘Montagu has been at iohsid erable: pains 
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to prove that the Foolish Guillemot and the 
Lesser Guillemot (as it is called) are distinct 
species. We have brought them together, 
being perfectly satisfied that they are the 
same bird, taken at different seasons of the 
year. Temminck is of the same opinion. 
In ‘describing this species, he says, the 
“beak is very much compressed through 
out its length, and longer than ‘the head ; 
secondaries’ terminated: with white. uh 
old birds have the head} throat, and upper 
part of the neck of a velvety brown in sum- 
mer, and of a velvety black, slightly tinged 
with ash-colour, in winter.—In summer the 
inside of the mouth is bright yellow, and in | 
winter it is of a livid yellow: The Lesser 
Guillemot of Pennant is this bird in wenter 
plumage.” 

The young of the first year are princi- 
pally distinguished from the old in winter 
dress by the beak, which is shorter, ash- 
coloured and yellowish at its base; the 
black upon the upper parts tinged with 

* We have thought proper to give portraits of this bird in 


summer and winter plumage, from specimens killed at Yar 
mouth, and presented to us by our friend, W. H. Smith. 
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ash-coloured: brown ; the longitudinal band. 
behind the eyes is not distinct; it ismingled 
with ash-coloured spots upon the whole of 
the sides.of the head; ash-coloured brown 
prevails more upon the lower part of the 
neck, and the white of the inferior parts is 
not so pure; the legsand toes livid yellow, 
webs brown. Accidental varieties have no- 
white upon the secondaries. 7 
Gmelin says it is an inhabitant. of Ame- 
rica as well as of Earepe, \ 
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DIVISION II. 
FEET Pte soap. PALMATE. 
_, COLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS. | 
mba ee ahs! y 199 

Neck beneath with a ferraginous shield 
like spot. 

Colymbus Septentrionalis, Lin. Gme. | 

Le Plongeon a gorge rouge, Buff. : 

Plongeon Cat. Marin on a gorge rouge, 
Tem. | 
“Red-throated Diver, Pen. Lath. Bew. 
Mont. 
_ ~ Colymbus Stellatus, Gme. Lath. 

~* Le Petit Plongeon, Buff. 
~ Speckled Diver, Lath. Pen. Mont. Bew. 


~~ Colymbus Striatus, Gme. Lath. 
'’ Striped Diver, Pen. Lath. 


: - PROVINCIAL. | | 
RED-THROATED LOON, RAIN 


! res 
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GOOSE, CAT DIVER, SPRAT 
LOON, GREATEST SPECKLED DI- 
VER, GREATEST TAILED DIVER, 
SPECKLED LOON, COBBLE. 


The Red-throated Diver measures about 
two feet two inches in length, and three 
feet eight inches in extent of wing. 

The female makes her nest, which 1s 
composed of moss and herbage, lined with 
a little of her own down, on the very edge 
of the shore; she lays two* eggs, which 
are nearly of the size of those of the domes- 
tic fowl], but of a longer shape, and of a 
‘dingy — bluish white, thinly marked with 
dusky spots. They live in pairs, with in- 
conceivable affection, run swiftly upen the 
water, dive immediately, but are very auk- 
ward upon the land, from which they rise 
with great difficulty. Thew flight, how- 
eyer, when once on the wing, is both strong 
and swift: _they rise to a great height, mak-— 
ing at intervals a disagr eeable croaking, or 
a loud howling cry. 

Both sexes are alike in plumage. 


*. Montagu says the eggs are of an. ash- colonr, marked 
with a few black spots. 
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 When* the: young leave the nest they 
aré of a pretty uniform dusky brown upon 
the upper parts; and whitish’ underneath 
the body. At their first moulting, ‘the 
space between the eyes and the beak; ‘all 
the lateral parts of the neck, throat, and 
other inferior parts, are of-a perfect white ; 
top and back of the head dusky ash-colour, 
finely edged with white; back,’ scapulars, 
and rump, dusky brown, but interspersed 
with a great number of small white spots, 
placed upon the margin of: the: beards ; 
wing coverts edged towards the end with 
white; beak whitish ash-colour, but dark- 
est above; irides brown; legs externally 
brown, internally, as well as part of the 
webs, whitish ash-colour. In this state it 
_ is the Colymbus Stellatus: of Gmelin, and 

the Speckled Diver of Latham, &c. | 

The young at the age of one year: have 
the throat and sides of the neck ash-coloured 
as in the old birds ; 3 ‘the back of the neck j is 


* We recently ee a specimen of the immature of 
this species for J. Porth, Esq.; it was presented to that gen- 
tleman by Capt. Parry, who killed it in the Arctic regions.— 
Our Portrait of the immature bird was taken from a recent 
specimen sent to us by Mr. W.H. Smith, of Yarmouth. 
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also streaked im. the same manner, but it 
often happens, that at this age, all the 
front of the neck is covered with white fea- 
thers, interspersed with some ‘chesnut ones} _ 
the white spots upon the upper parts be- 
come Jess distinct, smaller, and often of a 
yellowish colour. After the second moult- 
ing, all the front of the neck is of a chesnut 
red, but often intermingled with some 
white feathers. The white spots on ‘the 
upper parts disappear in proportion as in- 
dividuals. advance in age. In either of 
these cases it is the Striped Diver of Pen- 
nant, &e. and the Colymbus Striatus of 
Gmelin and Latham. 

» This species inhabits the lakes of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and is often seen at sea, 
feeds on marine insects and fish, which, if 
pressed by hunger, it will seize from the 
fishermen’s nets, in attempting which the 
bird is frequently entangled ; one instance 
is récorded, where fourteen were taken out 
of a single net at Hudson’s Bay. 

_. The Red-throated Diver is. by no means 
rare on the more southern coasts of Great 
Britain, in the colder seasons, and a few of 
them are said to breed in Scotland. 
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-.., COLYMBUS ARCTICUS. 
_ tee TE DIVER. nae 


Head bs neck beneath violet-black, 
with an interr upted white band. | 


*Colymbus Arcticus, Lin. Gme.. 
- Le Lumme, Buff. ce , 

Plongeon Lumme onagorge noire, ee 

Black-throated Diver, Pen: Lath. Bew.., 
Mont. 


Little Diver of the Northern Bem Woods" 
edit. of Buff. 


'PROVI NCIA L. 


| NORTHERN DOUCKER, SPECKLED. 
, -. LOON. 


This. spodits is; ay ttifle larger ddtiae the 
Red-throated, Diver: 

| Buffon observes that: the: épithies 2 Tieshtite 
or Loom:in Lapponic signifies lame, allud=: 
ing) to the tottering pace of. this bird when: 
on; land... it, iia kata however, ‘comes: on: 
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shore, but swims almost constantly, and 
breeds at the verge of the flood on desert 
coasts. Few have seen its nest, and the 
people of Iceland say that it hatches its — 
eges under its wings in open sea, which is 
not more probable than the incubation of 
the imbrim under water ! | 7 
Some authors are of opinion ‘that this 
bird is the male of the Red-throated Diver. 
Temminck says, that the “young of the 
first year are extremely like those of the 
Great Northern Diver. They may, how- 
ever, be distinguished from them by their 
length; those of the latter species often 
measure twenty-eight or twenty-nine inches 
whereas the former do not exceed twenty- 
three or twenty-four inches. The young 
black-throated Diver have often a dark. 
band which extends along the sides of the 
neck, and which is altogether wanting in 
the young Northern Diver. ‘The young: at 
the age of one year have the head and back 
of the. neck of alight ash-colour; throat 
and: front of the neck white; but on the: 
throat and sometimes on the front of the: 
neck, some feathers of a violet-black ap- 
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pear, mingled with, the! white’ ones ;/ the 
déngitudinal band, on: the sidés of the neck 
‘begins to, form, itself; the streaks on ‘the 
‘lower: part ,of ‘the neck are: also seen, and 
‘some black feathers without spots,: appear 
upon :the back, rump,:and )sides: >) At) the 
age of two years, the ash-colour upon the 
head and back of the neck becomes deeper, 
and assumes a dusky tint, but only on the 
forehead ; the violet black of the throat 
and front of the neck appears, but always 
marked by some white feathers; the longi- 
tudinal bands become complete ; the fea- 
thers of the sides of the upper part of the 
back, the scapulars, and wing coverts, as- 
sume white bands and spots; the upper 
mandible becomes dusky, but its base as 
well as a part of the lower mandible are 
still ash-coloured. At the age of three 
years, the plumage is perfect; nevertheless 
it still happens, even at this age, that some 
individuals have the violet black of the neck 
iterspersed with some white feathers.” — 
The Black-throated Diver rarely visits 
England, but is common in all the Arctic 
regions. It has the same disagreeable cries 
VOL. III. M 
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as the Red-throated, which, in both species, 
are believed by the natives of Norway, ‘the 
Orkney Isles, &c. to: forebode heavy: rains 
or bad weather.) Their skins are) dressed 
and made inte caps, hoods, \&c. and: are 
much esteemed as’a ‘covering for the: head 
and breast, in the ri gorous climates 1 in’ all 
ue birds are ions {i joaloed bos bred 
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PHENO ir YOliTe | aaa 
a “aroatyt or 
_COLYMBUS GLACIALIS. Fo ee 


"eres. NORTHERN DIVER. 


iat me erengey Ti ore! 4 
“Heads atte fs fi Holt ‘black: dhitt wei 
upper part of the neck: ge a sas baie 
poem band. (992° ST “10”. YY Fit 
*’Colymbus Glacialis, Lin. ‘Gme. 
_L ‘Imbrim, Buf 
~-Plongeon Imbrim, Tem. 
py ae Speckled Diver or Loon, Will. 
_ Norther Diver, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


wiv,» 


Le. Gr and ‘Plongedn, Buff. 


ee Pe 


» dimer, P Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 


its ii fF ‘i PROVINCIAL: 


LOON, _IMBRIM, EMBERGOOSE, 
“GREAT. DOUCKER, COBBLE. 


boi 


_ The Northern Diver measures three feet 

six. inches in. length, and four feet. eight 

inches in extent of wing.) er 
Both sexes are alike i in plumage. 


This ‘Species seldom visits the British 
Isles, except im very severe winters. In 
the summer season it inhabits: the’ north of | 
Europe; and the Arctic coasts, as far as the 
river Ob in the Russian dominions, and 
Hudson’s Bay in North America, and is 
common inthe intermediate dreary coun- 
tries in the same. latitudes,» They seldom 
quit the sea, or are seen inland, except. in 
the breeding season, when, for the purpose 
of ovation and incutation, they repair to the 
fresh water lakes in the Ferve Isles, Spitz- 
bergen, Iceland, Greenland, &c. on the 
shores and small islets of which they make 
their nests ‘and. rear their young. The fe- 
male is said to lay only two* eggs, which 
are of a dirty white or stone colour: when 
she quits her nest, she flies very high, and 
on her return darts down upon it m an 
oblique direction... 

The young of the <i year dite: very 
considerably from the old birds ; the head 
and all the back of the neck of ‘ait’ ash- 
coloured’ brown }'‘Sinall ash-colowred and 
white dots upon the cheeks; throat, ‘front 


i 
* Gmelin says the eggs are Bide to ee 
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of the neck; ‘and the under parts ' of a pire 
white’; feathers of the back; wings, rump, 
and: sides, of a very deep brown in the mid- 
dle, bordered and terminated: by bluish ash 
colour; upper mandible ash-coloured grey, 
lower :whitish ;) irides: brown’; legs. exter+ 
nally ofa deep brown, internally as well as 
the webs whitish. In this state of plumage 
itis the Colymbus Immer: of Gmelin: and 
Latham, and the Imber of authors. «At the 
age of one year, the individuals of botli 
sexes assume about the middle of the neck 
a transverse band of dusky brown, about 
an inch in length, and which forms a kind 
of collar; the feathers of the back have a 
dusky tint, and the small white spots begin 
- to appear. At two years of age the collar 
is more fully formed; this part, the head, 
and neck, are variegated with brown and 
greenish black feathers; the numerous spots 
upon the back and wings appear, and the 
band under the throat as well as the collar 
on the back of the neck is marked out by 
brown and white longitudinal streaks. At 
the age of three years the plumage is com- 
_ plete. : 
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» The natives ofisome of the northern na- 
tions dress:‘or tan the skins ‘of: these: birds, 
and: make: them: into eS nArnehin and 
other warm garments.:. » ib 
.¢The Northern Diver Sania, on fish,. aiten 
which it dives:.with’ great. celerity, and, is 
sometimes taken, under; water by a ‘baited 
hooks: baaiels al r adow ot. 
Our al ig was: i froma besiutiful; 
a ina dite neues tous by Jos.. Sabine} 
ae SDTV, otk. Wyo" Oo For 
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Os) $50 REET FOUR-TOED;’ patente: wf od 
“COLYMBUS CRISTATUS. -, -_ 
CRESTED GREBE. |” 
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Head, vee et ai lack aa ry 
 quill-feathers, white, sth 


*Colynibus eset ine: Lint eran 
* Le Grebe} Buff. IS OS 
bef Grebe huppe, Tem. | sa sik oo9 Slot 
i Rodi iceps Cristatus, Temi. ath. 
* Le Grebe'cormnu, Buff. i oh a 
583i sng el ter crested and horned Dicker, Will. 
'Orested Grebe, Pen. ‘Lath. Moiit:! 09 ai 
ee -iiing crested ‘Grebe? Bew.) atliste 
., | Le, Grebe huppe, Buff... ovr & 
ening Grey or Ash+coloured. Leon will. oben 
Ran ge Urinator, Lins) een 
Greater r Loon or Arsefoot, wah” a soba 


oY ms ofeon oilt 


-Tippet Grebe,), Pen. Lath: Bew. to siin’ 


lo 2 
. 


90 
PROVINCIAL. 


CARGOOSE, GAUNT, GREATER 
DOBCHICK: 


The crested: Grebe measures twenty-one 
inches in lenge and alent ibe in extent 
of wine? 14> ene Sass 

The old*. Piet is a little smaller than 
the male; the feathers of the crest and-ruff 
are rather shorter,.-and the colours some- 
what duller than those of the males ; in 
‘other respects the sexes s do! not differ 
lakes in various) parts of. GBinalendet soho 
they breed and rear their young... The fe- 
male conceals her nest among the flags: cand 


reeds which: grow in the water, upon which 


it floats, and hatches her. eggs amidst; the 
‘moisture which oozes through it... Thenest 
is constructed, with various kinds_ of, fibres, 
stalks, and leayes of water plants 5, sheJays 


* The variety of species which authors appear Nd dave 
made from this bird, :occasioned:us to be at considerable pains 
to procure specimens , for) examination. | ; We are particularly 
indebted to ,our, friend. Hezekiah Martyn,, Sar cis ae of 
the male and’ ‘female, shot from their nest; and’ ‘to Mr. W .H. 
_ Smith, of Yarmouth, for. the immature bird. 9) | |! ¢' 
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four white eggs; about the size of those of 
a pigeon. Both sexes are very attentive 
in feeding their young, and will carry them 
when tired on their backs, or under their 
Wings. 

The young, before the age of two years, 
have no appearance of crest or of ruff; the 
forehead and face are, generally speaking, 
white, though upon these parts; as well as 
upon the top of the neck, there are bands 
of a dusky brown placed in all directions, 
and forming zigzags; irides of a light 
yellow. 

At two years of age, La after moulting, 
the two sexes have a very short crest on 
the back of the head, edged with white 
feathers; the white face has no reddish 
tinge; the feathers of the ruff are very 
short ; a dusky band of an irregular form 
goes from the beak underneath the eyes, 
_ and terminates at the back of the head. * 
In this state of plumage it is what is 
called the Zippet Grebe. Their principal 

* Our plate of this species, No. 2, contains the immature 


bird in its first feather, and likewise in | the sprang of the 
Tippet Grebe of authors. 
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food is small fish, which are caught. by 
diving ; but they are said at times to: eat 
vegetable production. We have dissected 
a great many of these birds, and have in- 
variably found the stomach distended with 
feathers, small seeds, and fish bones. 
Montagu observed the same in the red- 
necked species: and as his observations 
entirely agree with our own, we have 
transcribed his remarks, ‘‘ Being. struck 
with so singular an appearance, we care- 
fully washed and dried the contents. of 
the stomach, and by that means discovered 
that the feathers had been collected from 
its own body. For what purpose could 
such a quantity have been swallowed, since 
few of the piscivorous birds disgorge the 
refuse like the Falcon tribe? Such a 
quantity can scarcely be supposed to have 
been taken into the stemach in the act of 
eleaning and dressing its plumage, unless 
they had been long collecting, and were 
impassable ; many, indeed, were com- 
pletely comminuted, and fit to pass into 
the intestines.” 

The Crested Grebe is very rarely seen 
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on land, but on the water * it is extremely 
nimble; it swims, dives, dashes through 
the waves, and runs’as it were on the 


surface with surprising rapidity. ‘‘ It pur- 


sues,’ says Buffon, ‘the fish to a very 
great depth, and is often caught in fisher- 
men’s nets, It dives deeper than the Sco- 
ter Duck, which is taken only on beds 
of shell-fish, left bare by the ebb tide; 
while the Grebes are taken in the open 
sea, often at more than twenty feet of 
depth.” 

Pallas says, that these birds are so 
abundant in the lakes and ponds of south- 
ern Siberia, that the Tartars of Bara- 
bynsk carry on a considerable trade with 
their skins. | 


a During the breeding season, if compelled to take wing, 


it seldom flies farther than from one side of the pool or broad — 


to the other. 


¢ 
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COLYMBUS AURITUS, 
EARED GREBE. 


Blackish brown, beneath white; head 
black ; ears crested ; ferruginous, 


Colymbus Auritus, Lin. Gme. 
Grebe Oreillard, Tem. 
Podiceps Auritus, ‘tem. Lath. 
Le Petit Grebe huppe, Buff. 
Eared Dobchick, Edw. 
Eared Grebe, Pen. Lath, Bew. Mont, 


The portrait of this elegant species was. 
taken from a beautiful specimen presented 
by the Rey. W. Whitear of Starston. It 
was taken by a water dog in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmouth. 

The Eared Grebe measures between 
twelve and thirteen inches in length, and 
twenty-two from tip to tip of the wings. 

Both sexes are alike in plumage. | 

This bird 1s extremely rare in England. 
Pennant says, that they inhabit and breed 
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in the fens near Spalding in Lincolnshire,* 
and that the female makes a nest not un- 
like that of the Crested Grebe, and lays 
four or five small white eggs 

Temminck informs. us, that the young 
of the first year resemble in plumage very 
much. those of the Podiceps Cornutus 
(Horned Grebe). They may be distin- 
guished from them by the white upon the 
cheeks being more extended, and descend- 
ing upon the sides of the neck, but it does 
not extend so far up on the back of the 
head; by the irides being of a single 
colour; by the base of the beak being 
sensibly depressed, and the two mandibles 
turned a little upwards. 

The Eared Grebe is found in the north-. 
ern parts of Europe, the temperate and 
northern pelt of Siberia, and in Iceland. 


* We haye no doubt that it sometimes breeds in the 
county of Norfolk, as we last season received two immature 
specimens taken in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth: a por- 
trait/of one of them accompanies that of Horned Grebe. 
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COLYMBUS CORNUTUS. 
HORNED GREBE. 


ee 


_ Head glossy green ; through the eyes a 
yellow-tufted band. 


. Colymbus Cornutus, Lin. Gme. 

- Grebe cornu ou Esclavon, Tem. 

- Podiceps cornutus, Tem. Lath. 
Le petit Grebe cornu, Buff, — 

- Sclavonian Grebe, Mont. 


- Horned Grebe, Lath. 


The Ornithologist is indebted, we be- 
lieve, to G. Montagu, Esq. for the first 
notice of this bird as a British species. 
Our portrait is taken from the original 
bird now in the British Museum. It was 
killed near Truro, in Cornwall, on the 4th 
of May, 1796. 

This. bird measures thirteen inches and 
a half in length, and the alar extent 
twenty-two inches. 

Sexes alike in plumage. 


I 


The general appearance of this bird is 
very like the Eared Grebe. ‘Temminck 
observes, that the first circle round the 
pupil is yellow, the second bright red. 
The red horns of this species are above 
and behind the eyes; those of the Podi- 
ceps auritus (Hared Grebe) cover the 
orifice of the ears. 

The young, till the age of a year, have 
no appearance of horns, or of a ruff; the 
space between the beak and eye is whitish; 
the head, back of the neck, and all the 
upper part of a dusky ash-colour ; secon- 
daries white, the pure white of the throat 
extends. beneath the eyes in a horizontal 
line, and goes far upon the back of the 
head ; the middle of the front of the neck 
of an ash-coloured white; sides of the 
breast and flanks dusky ash-colour; the 
rest of the inferior parts pure white ; beak 
bluish ash-colour, but its base, and the 
small naked space which extends to the 
eyes, flesh-colour; upper part of the beak 
horn-colour, point of it yellowish ; circle 
round the pupil pure white, second circle 
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light red; legs externally brown, inter- 
nally bluish ash colour. 

Latham says it is found in Sclavonia. 
The editors of the Zoological Magazine 
that it inhabits Hudson’s Bay, and first 
appears in May about the fresh waters. It 
lays from two to four white eggs, in June, 
among the aquatic plants, and covers them 
while abroad. It retires south in autumn, 
appears then at New York, staying till 
spring, when it returns to the north. For 
its vast expertness in diving, it is called 
the water-witch. Known at Hudson’s Bay 
by the name of seekeep. It migrates inte 
Italy, Germany, Poland, Holland, Eng- 
land, &c.. 
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.. COLYMBUS MINOR. 
~ | CLYPTLE GREBE. 


_ Chesnut ; beneath, spot on the quill- 
feathers, and lower part of the rump sil- 
very white ; neck beneath grey tawny. 


Colymbus Minor, Gme. 
. Le Castagneux, Buff. Tem. 

Podiceps Minor, Tem. Lath. 

Little Grebe, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. : 
Colymbus Hebridicus.. Gme. Lin. 
 Podiceps Hebridicus, Lath. 

Black Chin Grebe, Pen. Mont. Lath, 
Bew. 5 , 
: | ‘PROVINCIAL. 


DOBCHICK, SMALL _DOUCKER, 
~ DIPPER, _DIDAPPER, Le Sant 
_ARSEFOOT. ' 


This, species measures about ten. ek Ms 
in length, and, sixteen, in. extent of wing. 
|; The sexes are nearly alike in plumage. 
VOL. III. oO 
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The nest of this bird is formed like the 
rest of the Grebes, of a prodigious quan- 
tity of flags, or rather water plants, but 1s 
generally fastened to the reeds or flags, in 
order to prevent its being carried away by 
the current. The female lays from four 
to six eggs, of a dirty yellowish white, of 


an oblong shape, and is said to cover them” 


up, or hide them with the surrounding 
leaves, every _ time she has occasion to stir 
abroad. 

The young of the first year have the top 
and back of the neck, and the upper parts, 
of ‘an ash - coloured: brown, ‘lightly tinged 
with ferruginous; the throat of a pure 
white; sides of the neck pale ash-coloured 
ferruginous ; front of the neck, top ofthe 
breast, and flanks lightish ferruginous, 
more or less full-coloured ; belly pure 
white; lower mandible and edges of the 
upper mandible yellowish ash-colour ;. the 
rest of the bill brown; irides brown. 

The young at one year old, and after 
moulting, have the top of the head, back 
of the neck, upper parts, and sides of the 
neck white, but this white is marked with 


eee eee all —_—— 
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bands and spots of reddish brown, both 
deep: and light, and placed in all direc- 
tions ; behind the eyes small oblique white 
spots ; lower part of the front of the neck; 
breast, and sides light ferruginous-; this 
colour has dusky'shades upon the thighs ; 
middle of the belly pure white. At three 
years old it is the Black-chinned Girebe* 
_of Pennant, Latham, &c. hs 

This species frequents the same iS 
with the other Grebes, but is infinitely 
more common, few fresh waters being 
without it. It feeds on fish, water in- 
sects, and plants; is an admirable diver, 
and seems to make way under the water 
at a very great rate, rising at an incon- 
ceivable distance from the place it plunges 
in at, and considerably beyond the length 
of gun-shot. In the spring, the males are 
very active in pursuit of the other sex, 
and then frequently fly along the surface 
of the water to a small distance. At this 
season it also emits a shrill chattering 


* On our plate we have given the head and neck of the 
mature bird, from a specimen shot at Surlingham by Lub- 
bock, Esq. 
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noise; at. other times it seldom takes 
wing, but dives on the least alarm,. and 
will remain under water, amongst the reeds 
or other aquatic plants, with only its beak 
above, for the sake of respiration,* - 
After the breeding season, it is fre- 
quently seen in some of our inlets of the 
sea, where it is said to feed on. shrimps, 
This bird is an inhabitant of both Europe 
and America. — 9) 5 ie 


* We believe this mode of self-preservation to be com: 
mon with all the species. 
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- COLYMBUS RUBRICOLLIS, 
’'RED-NECKED GREBE.* 


merhcrested octong ; chin, cheeks, _ and 
region of the ears ashy; neck beneath, and 
breast rusty-red ; bell y, and repno Ry, al; 
feathers white. | 


: ‘Colymbus Rubricollis, Lin. Phil 
 Colymbus Subcristatus, Gme. | 
»Podiceps Rubricollis, Lath. Tem. - 
- Grebe Jou-gris, Tem. - > | 

Le Grebe & Joues Grises Jo ougris, Buf 
| Red-neckéed Grebe, Pen. Lath. pew. 
Mont. | 


“This s species of Grecia 1S alts teclain! rare 
in this country : the specimen, from whence 
our drawing is made, was shot by W. 
H. Jary, Esq. of Burlingham, in the early 
part of the month of November, 1820. 

The Red-necked Grebe measures about 
eighteen inches in length. 
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The sexes are alike in plumage. 

Temminck informs us, that the young 
at the age of two years have the throat 
and cheeks white ; the top of the. neck of 
a yellowish white; upon these parts there 
are brown and dusky-bars placed in zig- 
zags; the top and back of the head black, 
but without any lengthened feathers upon 
this latter part; the lower part of the 
neck and top of the breast of a dull. red 
mixed with brown; some feathers upon 
the breast and belly terminated by ash- 
colour; base of the beak of a livid. yel- 
low ; irides reddish yellow; lays three or 
four eggs, of a whitish BTeCR, sine yel- 
Jowish or brown stains. 

‘This. species is said to inhabit Jaowafiek 
“inl Norway ; it is also found on the bor- 
ders of the Caspian Sea, and migrates into 
Heelan in the winter ceed 
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_ COLYMBUS OBSCURUS. 
DUSKY GREBE. 


, : 


Head smooth ; body dark brown ; front, 
body beneath, and tips of the seosdiry 
quill-feathers white. 


. Colymbus Obscurus, Lin. Gme. 
Podiceps Obscurus, Lath. | 
‘Le petit Grebe, Buf. 
‘Black and White Dobchick, Edw. : 
naa oat Pen. Lath. pent har 


Although we saad In el Selnitr with 
authors who have treated on British birds, 
given’,a separate article under the head 
Dusky Grebe,’ we are satisfied there is no 
such birdias a distinct: species. Every spe- 
cimen we have -had an opportunity of ‘ex 
amining has either been the immature of 
the Eared ‘or .of the. Red-necked species. 
We shall refer our readers to the portrait 
of the immature Eared Grebe, accompany- 
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ing that of the Horned Grebe, and content 
ourselves with giving the description of 
this supposed species from Montagu’s Dic- 
tionary. : pen : 

«This species is rather larger than the 
Little Grebe ; length eleven inches. 

« Bill rather more-than an inch long 
and black ; edges of the mandible in some. 
red, others flesh-coloured ; irides and lore 
red; sometimes the latter is flesh-colour, 
or brown; the upper part of the head, 
neck, and body dusky; in some the cheeks 
are ferruginous, and forehead white; the 
under parts, from chin to vent, white; . the 
breast and belly very glossy; in some the 
white on the throat almost encompasses the | 
_néck; the ridge of the wing is white; pri- 
mary quills dusky ; secondaries tipped with 
white; thighs mixed with dusky. In somethe 
under parts of the neck and sides of the 
body are dusky grey, or ash-coloured 5 
‘others spotted dusky between the’ legs ; 
legs dusky green on the outside, flesh-co- 
loured within ; toes flesh -coloured ; fins 
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‘¢ Inhabits the fens of Lincolnshire, 
where it breeds. Makes a nest in the same 
manner as the Crested iene 3 the eggs 
are also white. roy) 

‘¢ Ts found in the winter in our inlets on 
the coast, particularly in Pevonshing, where 
it 1s by no means uncommon,” 


sony 
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ORDER ANSERES. 
GENUS. XLI. 


LARUSE wi Se ptt 


This genus is distinguished by the fol- 


lowing characters : 


Beak straight, sharp-edged, a little 
hooked at the tip, and without teeth ; 
lower mandible gibbous below the point. 
Nostrils linear, broader on the fore- 
part, and placed in the middle of the beak. 


eS 


Linnezus makes two divisions in this ge- 
nus; those without a cere, and those whose 
nostrils are covered with a cere. 

Temminck arranges the Arctic Gull, 
Skua Gull, and Pomarine Gull in a sepa- 
rate genus, which he has denominated 
Lestris. He gives the following as the 
generic characters : 
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\ Beak moderate, strong, hard, cylindri- 
cal, cultrated, compressed, and curved, 
hooked at the point, upper mandible co- 
vered with’ a>cere, lower forming a pro- 
jecting angle. © Nostrils, towards the point 
of the beak, ‘diagonal, narrow, closed be- 
hind, pervious.’ Legs slender, naked above 
the knee, tarsus long, three toes before 
entirely webbed, the back toe very small, 
andion a level with the front toes.» Claws 
large, and much hooked. Tail. slightly 
rounded, its two middle feathers always 
longer than the others. Wings ah fn 
the first quill the longest.» | 


~The Gull tribe appears to be wna eeky 


dispersed ever every quarter of the globe, 
and is met with, at certain seasons, in some 


parts, in such multitudes; that the whole 


surface of the ground is covered with their 
dung, and their eggs are gathered by the 
inhabitants in prodigious numbers. They 
assemble together in a kind of mixed flocks, 
consisting: of ‘various kinds,’ on »the | sea- 


- 


shores; some: running, some flying, ‘and | 


others alighting ; the beach and the downs 
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seem quickened by their numbers and their 
confused motions, and resound with) their 
noisy cries. lord 
They occasionally take a wide range 
over the ocean, and are met with by navi- 
gators many leagues distant from land. 
They are alike voracious and clamorous, 
and might with propriety be styled the 
Vultures of the sea, as they devour carrion 
of every kind. Their ignoble port, their 
importunate cries, their edged and hooked 
beak, present the true picture of birds san- 
guinary and cruel. They fight rancour- 
ously together on the scene of carnage ; 
and even when they are shut up, and their 
ferocious humour is soured by captivity, 
they wound each other without apparent 
motive, and the first from which blood is 
drawn falls a prey to the rest, for they no 
sooner taste the blood, than they tear in 
pieces the victim which they had wounded 
without cause. This excess of cruelty ‘is 
mostly seen in the larger species, but all 
of them continually watch an opportunity 
to steal the food or prey of their com- 
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panions, Every thing is acceptable to their 
voracity: fish, whether fresh or putrid; 
bloody flesh, recent or tainted ; shell-fish, 
and even bones. They are frequently taken 
by a hook baited and fixed to the beach, 
and have been known to dart with such 
violence, as to transfix themselves on a 
point where the fishermen place the her- 
ring or pilchard as a snare. 

~The larger species are not so common in 
the warm as they are in the cold climates, 
where they remain to breed and rear their 
young, feeding chiefly upon the rotting car- 
cases of dead whales, seals, &c. which they 
find floating on the sea among the ice, or 
driven on shore by the winds and waves; 
and many are said’ to remain ‘in the dreary 
regions of ice and snow during the winter, 
the extreme’ severity of which does not 
‘compel them to quit their native climes. 
Inthe temperate and cultivated countries 
‘they occasionally leave the shores, and 
-make excursions inland in search of worms, 
slugs, &c. and of these they find an abun- 
dant supply. on ‘the downs and pastures 
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which they visit. The jelly-like substance 
which is sometimes met with in the fields, 
and known ‘by the name of star-shot, is 
proved to be the remains of half digested 
worms, &c. which they have discharged 
from their over-loaded stomachs. | 
Both, sexes. of this genus are alike in 
plumage. , Neri 
Notwithstanding we have examined most 
of the authors (belonging to this country) 
who have written on Ornithology, and have 
likewise had an opportunity of examining 
some of the finest collections (both private 
and public) of British birds, yet we cannot 
enter into the description of the species 
without feeling a considerable degree of 
diffidence. When we see so many authors 
of the greatest respectability, and with 
talents far beyond what we. can lay claim 
to, differing so widely from each other 
when describing the same bird, we feel 
‘conscious that it is scarcely possible for us 
to. succeed, and trust to the liberality of © 
the Ornithologist to forgive any uncon- 
scious mistake we may enter into. We will 
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endeavour (to the best of our abilities), with 
the assistance of the light thrown upon the 
subject by our indefatigable countryman 
Montagu, and the more recent work of 
Temminck, to trace the various changes 
in the plumage of these birds, which have 
led to such discrepancy of opinion. 
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DIVISION I. 
"dead daniel ied 
LARUS, TRIDACTYLUS. 
KITTIWAKE. 


— ee 


Back whitish-hoary ; quill-feathers white; 
hind toe unarmed. 


Larus Tridactylus, Lin. Gme. Lath. 
Mouette Tridactyle, Tem. 
Kittiwake, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. 
Larus Rissa, Gme. Lin. 
Larus neevius, Lin. 
La Mouette cendree tachetee, Buff. 
Tarrock, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. Dic- 
tionary. 
PROVINCIAL. 


ANNETT, KISHIFAIK. 


This species* of Gull measures fourteen 
or fifteen inches in length. 
* We have given a portrait of the mature bird, and Iike- 


wise of the immature, in the plumage of what is called the 
Tarrock. 
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The Kittiwake is said to inhabit and 
breed on the cliffs about Flamborough 
Head, the Bass Isle, the vast rocks near 
the Earth of Slains in the county of Aber- 
deen, Priestholm Isle, Fowl’s-heaugh near 
Montross, and other parts of Scotland. 
In the Isle of May, at the mouth of the 
Forth, the rocks are covered with them, 
being-unmolested till the young are fit to 
take, which, together with the Gannet, 
and other rock birds, are eaten by the in- 
habitants before dinner, as.a whet to their 
appetites. , 

Length* of the tarsus one inch four 
Jines; in place of a back toe, a stump 
without a claw. 

The young of the first year have the 
head, neck, and all the under parts whit- 
ish, but the white is marked in front of the 
eyes by a black crescent; over the ears a 
large patch of deep-bluish ash-colour ; to- 
wards the back of the head a blackish spot ; 


* Temminck lays great stress upon this character in the 
Gull species; we have copied his measures throughout the 
genus ; they: are of coutse French. 
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a broad blackish patch or crescent upon 
the back of the neck; scapulars and wings 
of a deep bluish ash-colour, terminated 
by dusky brown; the bending and upper 
edges of the wings black ; large dusky 
- spots upon the scapulars and secondaries ; 
— quills black ; tail black: towards the end, 
with whitish tip; exterior tail feather 
white; irides, and circle round the sc 
black » 
After the first Bak ep the eek as- 
sumes’a bluish ash-colour, but: often mixed 
with some feathers spotted with brown ; 
the black spots in front and behind the 
eyes, as well’ as the dusky feathers about 
the ears and back of the neck, become of 
a deep bluish ash-colour ; there are still 
black and’ brown spots upon the wings 5 
the tail has some black towards thé’ end ; 
the beak is of a greenish yellow, with 
dusky spots ; all the under Pcie si — ) 
head of a pure white. 

After the mouléing of the Suda autumn, 
the winter plumage is perfect. In one or 
other of these liveries it is the ZL. Z7v- 
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dactylus of Gmelin, the Zarrock Gull of 
Latham, and Kittiwake of Pennant’s Arc- 
tic Zoology. 

The .mature. bird, in complete winter 
plumage, has the summit of the head, 
back of the head and. neck, and a part of 
the sides of the neck of an uniform bluish 
ash-colour ; very fine. streaks of black in 
front of the eyes; forehead, parts about 
the eyes, all the under parts, rump, and 
tail of a perfect white; back, wings, and 
quills of a pure bluish ash-colour ; the ex- 
terior quill-feather bordered with black, 
the four exterior ones terminated with 
black ; three of them have a very small 
white spot at their ends; the fifth quill has 
a black band towards its extremity, and is 
terminated with white; beak of a greenish 
yellow; mouth, and coale round the eyes 
of a fine red ; irides brown ; feet of a deep 
olive brown. 

In the breeding season the old birds have 
all the head and neck of a perfect white, 
without any appearance of bluish ash- 
colour in the back of the neck, or of fine 
dusky streaks in front of the eyes; the 
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rest of the plumage as in winter. In this 
state it is the L. Rissa of Gmelin, L. Tri- 
dactylus and Kittiwake of Latham, &c. 

This bird rarely appears in the more 
southern parts of this kingdom. Is found 
in the arctic regions; not uncommon in 
Iceland and Greenland; and has been met 
with in Kamtschatka. 
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LARUS MINUTUS. 


LITTLE GULL.* 


Snowy; head and beginning of the neck 
black; back and wings russet ; beak brown 
red; legs scarlet. 


Larus Minutus, Lin. Gme. Lath. 
Mouette Pygmée, Tem. 
Little Gull, Lath. Mont. 


The Ornithologist is indebted to G. Mon- 
tagu for the first notice of this bird as a 
British species. It was shot on the Thames, 
near Chelsea. Our drawing is made from 
a specimen in the British Museum. 


* Bewick, in the Supplement to his work on British Birds, 
recently published, has given Montagu’s description of this 
species, but considers it as the young of the Kittiwake, and 
has evidently given. the figure of that bird. We are asto- 
nished at the error, as the Tarrock, or young of the Kitti- 
wake, is at least half as large again as the Larus Minutus. 
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We are not aware that a single speci- 
men, in mature plumage, has been taken 
in this country; we will therefore give 
Temminck’s remarks on the changes which 
this species assumes, 

‘‘ Length of the tarsus eleven lines; 
quill-shafts brown; all the wing feathers 
terminated with pure white; the legs, 
when stretched out, do not extend further 
than about three quarters of the length of 
the tail; hind toe very small, having a 
straight claw scarcely apparent. 

<¢ The male and female, in perfect winter 
plumage, have the forehead, space between 
the eyes and beak, a large spot behind the 
eyes, throat, all the under parts, and tail 
of a perfect white; back of the head, and 
of the neck, spot in front of the eyes, and 
upon the orifice of the ears of a dusky ash- 
colour ; all the other upper parts of a light — 
blue; all the wing feathers of the same 
colour, terminated by a large space of pure 
white; under parts of the wings dusky ; 
beak and irides dusky brown ; legs of a 
very bright vermillion ; length ten inches 
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two lines; the wings extend an inch be- 
yond the extremity of the tail. 

‘< Birds of the first year have the fore- 
head, space about the eyes, all the inferior 
parts, and two-thirds of the tail white ; top 
and back of the head dusky ash-colour ; 
back ofthe neck and back of a brownish 
grey; lesser wing coverts whitish, with 
greyand dusky spots; middle coverts dusky 
grey, edged with light brown ; the greater 
coverts are whitish outwardly, and at their 
extremities; the: four first quills dusky 

upon their outer webs and at their ends, 
but white upon their inner webs ; the three 
next ash-coloured outwardly, and their 
points white ; tail slightly forked, and ter- 
minated by a broad black band, which is 
least upon the exterior feather ; beak of a 
dusky brown ; legs livid flesh-colour. 

“In the breeding season, all the head 
and upper part of the neck are black, with 
a white crescent behind the eyes; lower 
part of the neck and all the under parts 
white, with a rose-coloured tinge, which 
latter goes off after the bird has been pre- 
served; rump and tail perfect white; back, 
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scapulars, and all the wing pure bluish 
ash-colour, very light; the quills ash-co- 
lour, all, as well as the secondaries, tipped 
with white; beak very deep lake red; irides 
deep brown; legs crimson; length eleven 
inches five lines.” 

This species inhabits the rivers, lakes, 
and seas of eastern Europe; 1s accidentally 
a bird of passage in Holland and Germany; 
abundant in Russia and Livonia; and is 
sometimes found on the lakes of. Switzer- 
land; feeds upon insects and worms. 
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LARUS CANUS. 
COMMON GULL. 
— 


White; back hoary; primary quill-fea- 
thers black at the ends, the fourth and 
fifth with a black spot at the tip, the outer 
one black without. | 


Larus Canus, Lin. Gme. Lath. 
_ Mouette a pieds bleus, Tem. | 
Mouette a pieds bleus ou grand Mouette 
cendre, Buff. 
Common Gull, ee Bew. Lath. Mont. 
Larus Hybernus, Gme. 
_ Mouette d’hyver, Buff. . 
_ Winter Mew, Pen, Lath. Bew. Mont.. 
w PROVINCIAL. sie 
CODDY MODDY, SEA MALL, ‘SEA 
MEW. — 
Length of the tarsus two inches; wings 
VOL. III. | R 
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extend beyond the tail; shafts of the two 
exterior quill feathers black ; beak small. 
(Temminck. ) 

The common Gull measures seventeen 
inches in length, and about forty-two or 
forty-three inches in extent of wing. 

This species is found on most of our 
coasts. They breed upon the ledges of 
rocks close to the sea-shore; the nest 1s 
made of sea weeds; the female. lays two 
or three eggs, of a dull olive brown, 
blotched with dusky, about the size of 
those of the domestic fowl. When dis- 
turbed they are exceedingly clamorous, 
and not much alarmed by being repeatedly 
shot at. 

The young of the first year have a black 
crescent in front of the eyes ; all the up- 
per parts of a brownish grey; the feathers 
of the back and wings bordered and termi- 
nated bya yellowish or reddish white; those 
of the top of the back finely edged with 
this colour; forehead and all the under 
parts whitish, spotted and tinged with 
light grey upon the breast and sides; throat 
and middle of the belly of a ‘ate bite 
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base of the ‘tail white; the rest dusky 
brown, but whitish at the end; quills 
dusky brown; feet yellowish or livid white ; 
beak black, but livid at its base; naked 
circle round the eyes brown. 

After the first autumnal moulting, some 

feathers of a pure bluish ash-colour, mixed 
with brown ones having yellowish borders, 
make their appearance’ upon the -back ; 
the head streaked with’ brown ‘upon’ a 
_white ground; all the under parts assume 
more white; base of ‘the beak livid: blue 
ashcolour, and the points dusky. 
At ‘the age of one year,’ after the: se- 
cond autumnal moulting, there commonly 
remains only a narrow brownish band ‘to- 
wards the end of the tail, and a little dusky 
brown about the middle of the back. The 
plumage is complete at the second spring 
moulting. In one or other of the two last 
liveries it is the Larus Hybernus of Gmelin; 
and Winter Mew of authors. 

The old birds, in perfect winter plumage, 
have the head, back, and sides of the neck 
white, but interspersed with numerous 
- dusky brown spots; throat, all the inferior 
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parts, rump, and tail of a perfect white ; 
back, scapulars, and wings of a pure bluish 
ash-colour; quills towards the end of a 
deep black, upon the two exterior ones a 
long white space; all of them, as well as 
the scapulars and secondaries, terminated 
with white; beak greenish blue at its base, 
of an ochre yellow at its point; mouth 
orange ; irides brown; naked circle round 
the eyes reddish brown; feet bluish ash- 
colour, with yellowish spots. 

The old birds, in the breeding season, 
have the head, back and sides of the neck 
of a perfect white ; the beak of an ochre 
yellow; the naked circle of the eyes bright 
vermillion ; the feet of a light ochre yel- 
low, but spotted with bluish ash-colour ; 
the rest of the plumage as in winter. In- 
dividuals are met with, both in summer 
and winter, at the end . whose two first 
quill-feathers there is no white spot, or a 
very small one. 

The habits and manners nf this species 
are the same as those of the rest of the 
genus; they are spread all over the globe, 
and are the most common and numerous 
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of all the Gulls which frequent the British 
shores. At the mouths of the larger rivers 
they are seen in numbers picking up the 
animal substances which are cast on shore, 
or come floating down with the ebbing 
tide; for this kind of food they watch with 
a quick eye; and it is curious to observe 
how such as are near the breakers will 
mount upon the surface of the water, and 
run splashing towards the summit of the 
wave to catch the object of their pursuit. 
On the approach of storms or tempests 
they may be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance from the coast, and in severe wea- 
ther will follow the plough of the husband- 
man in search of the darve of the chaffer 
and worms. : 
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LARUS MARINUS. 
GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. 


SIU A ad 


White; back.black. 


Larus Marinus, Lin. Gme. 
Goéland & Manteau noir, Tem. 

~ Le Goéland noir, Buff. 

_ Great black and white Gull, Will. 
Black mantled Gull, Wood. 

_ Great black-backed Gull, Mont. 
Black-backed Gull, Pen. Lath. Bew. 
Larus neevius, Lin. Gme. 

Le Goéland varie, Grisard, Buff. 
Wagel, Pen. Lath. Bew. Mont. (Dict.) 


PROVINCIAL. 


COBB, GREAT GREY GULL, GRI- 
SARD, BURGO-MASTER, SAD- 
DLE-BACK. 


‘¢ Length of the tarsus two inches ten or 
eleven lines. The mantle of the back of a 
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slate black; legs white; wings extend a 
little beyond the end of) the tail; : quills 
only black towards the end, terminated 
with white.” (Temminck. ) 

This species of Gull measures about two 
feet five inches in length, and five feet six 
or seven inches in extent of wing.* 

The female is rather smaller than the 
other sex. 

Birds of this species are common in the 
northern parts of Europe, the rocky isles 
of the North Sea, and in Greenland, but 
are only thinly scattered on the coasts of 
England, where they, however, sometimes 
remain to breed on the highest cliffs which 
overhang the sea. Their eggs are de- 
scribed as being of a dark olive colour, 
thinly marked with dusky spots, and quite 
black at the larger end. Their ery of kac, 
kac, kac, quickly repeated, is roughly hoarse 
and disagreeable. Itis a great enemy to 
the fishermen, as it will tear and devour. 
the largest fish from the hooks, when left 
ph the soe ge tide. . 


_ ® Montagu says five feet nine or ten inches. 
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The young of the first year have the 
head and front’ of the neck of a greyish 
white, covered with numerous brown spots, 
which are broadest on the neck; the fea~ 
thers of the upper parts are of a dusky 
brown in the middle, all bordered and ter- 
minated with reddish white; transverse 
bands of the same colour upon the wing- 
coverts; under parts of a dirty grey, 
marked with broad brown zigzag lines and 
spots ; feathers in the middle of the tail 
more black than white, the lateral ones 
black towards the end, the edges and ter- 
minations of all whitish ; quills dusky, a 
little white at their extreme point ; beak 
black; irides and naked circle brown; legs 
livid brown. In this plumage it is the 
L. Nevius of agent and the Wagel af 
Latham, &c. | 

From the ea, to the end of the second 
year, it does not change, except that the 
dusty brown and fawn colour in the mid- 
dle of the feathers occupies gradually less 
space, to make room for the pure white 
which then surrounds all the feathers; the 
white begins to prevail over the grey on 
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the under parts, which have gradually less 
of brown spots; the head becomes of a 
pure white ; the point and base of the beak 
assumes a livid tinge. 

At two years of age, in the autumnal 
moulting, the mantle makes its appear- 
ance; it is then dusky, marked with ir- 
regular brown and grey spots ; the white 
- becomes-pure, and only dotted with some 
light spots; the tail marbled in various 
forms with black ; the beak assumes .a red. 
spot, with black in the middle ; the rest is 
of a livid yellow, spotted with black. 

At the third. autumnal moulting the 
plumage is complete. : ! 

The young vary accidentally, though 
they have generally all the plumage of a 
greyish white, with faint spots of a deeper 
colour, the quills whitish. Unhealthy birds, 
and the greater part of those kept in a 
state of captivity, are of this description. 

The old birds, in their perfect winter 
plumage, have the head and back of the 
neck white, but all the feathers marked 
in the centre with a light brown streak ; 
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forehead, throat, neck, all the inferior 
parts, back, and tail of a perfect white ; 
top of the back, scapulars, and all the 
wing of a full black, with a blue shade; 
quills towards their ends of a deep black, 
all terminated by a large white space ; se- 
condary and scapular feathers tipped with 
white ; beak whitish yellow; angle of the 
lower mandible of a bright red; naked 
margin of the eyes red; irides brilliant 
yellow, marbled with brown; legs dull 
white. 

The old Siva in the breeding season, 
have the head, space round the eyes and 
back of the neck of a perfect white; the 
naked margin of the eyes orange; the’ rest 
of the , RES as in winter. 
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LARUS FUSCUS. 


LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. 


Ee 


White ; back brown; legs yellow. 


Larus fuscus, Lin. Gme. 
Goéland a pieds jannes, Tem. | 
Lesser black-backed Gull, Mont. 

- Herring Gull, Turlon, &c. | fe 


Mantle ofa slate black; legs yellow ; 
length of the tarsus two inches one or two 
lines ; wings extend about two inches be- 
yond the extremity of the tail. The beak 
is shorter, and not so large in proportion as 
that of the preceding species. (Temminck. ) 
The Lesser black-backed Gull has been 
confounded by every writer with the im- 
mediately preceding species, until Mon- 
tagu published his excellent work on Bri- 
tish Ornithology, and even that author 
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has arranged it under the Larus drgenta- 
tus of Gmelin, which bird is undoubtedly 
the Silvery Gull of Pennant, &c. How 
the striking specific character of the yellow 
legs could escape his penetrating observa- 
tion we are at a loss to guess; the legs of 
the Larus Argentatus being of a livid flesh 
colour. 

It is still more extraordinary that the 
two species should have been so long con- 
founded, as the disproportion in the size is 
alone sufficient to discriminate them, one 
species weighing two pounds and a half, 
the other nearly double that weight. The 
two species do not associate, and they 
breed in distinct places. The lesser spe- 
cies frequently congregate with the Her- 
ring Gull, and breeds in the same places. 
The eggs are said to be rather larger than 
those of the Great Black-backed species, 
and of the same colour. It measures about 
twenty-four inches in length. 

Lhe young of the first year have the 
throat and fore part of the neck whitish, 
streaked with light brown; neck and un- 
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der parts whitish, and almost entirely co- 
vered. with large spots of a very deep 
brown; upper parts, and all the wing 
feathers dusky brown in the middle, all 
edged with a narrow yellowish band; tail 
feathers at their base light grey, marbled 
with’ black; all the rest of a very deep 
black, without any white spot towards the 
end ; beak’ black, brown at the base ; ; ‘ie 
of a dirty ochre yellow. 

The old birds, in perfect winter plumage, 
have the head, back, and sides of.the neck 
white, but each feather marked in the mid- 
dle with a longitudinal streak of ‘light 
brown; forehead, throat, all the under 
parts, back, and tail of a perfect white ; 
top of the back, scapulars, and all the 
wing of a full black, shaded with ash- 
colour ; quills almost entirely black; to- 
wards the end of the two exterior ones is 
a white oval spot, terminated with black ; 
the others have a fine white point, the 
secondaries and scapulars terminated with 
white; beak of lemon colour; angle of the 
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lower mandible of a bright red ;* naked 
margin of the eyes red; irides very light 
yellow ; legs of a beautiful yellow. 

Lhe old birds, in the summer plumage, 
have the top and back of the head, space 
round the eyes, and neck of a perfect 
white; the rest of the plumage as in 
winter. 

Our drawing was made from a specimen 
in the collection of E. Lombe, Esq. 


* The orange on the beak of the Lesser Black-backed Gull 
is invariably without the black spot so conspicuous in the 
-Great Black-backed species ; a mark of itself, independent of 
the size of the bird, &c. sufficient to identify the species. 


LARUS GLAUCUS. 


GLAUCOUS GULL. 


es 


“White; back and wings hoary; quill- 
feathers tipt with white; beak bie it 
saffron at the angle. 


isis Glaucus, Lin. Gme. 

Goéland Burgermeister, Larus Glau- 
cus, Tem. 

_ Glaucus Gull, Pen. ee 

Iceland Gull, Bew. 


Mantle of a bluish ash-colour ; legs: 
livid ; length of the tarsus two inches ten 
or eleven lines; quills terminated by a 
large white spot; shafts white. a 
iaigeki 

This species of. Gull is new to the 
British Ornithologist : a specimen (shot: 
in Northumberland). is in the, collection of. 
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Josh. Sabine, Esq. Dr. Leach had also 
two British specimens of this bird. 

The Glaucous Gull measures (according 
to Temminck) two feet two inches in 
length. , A 

It inhabits the most northern countries, 
but in greater numbers towards the east 
upon the open sea, and in gulfs; rare 
upon the shores of the ocean, where the 
young often show themselves in autumn ; 
said to be very common in Russia. It is 
reported to feed upon the dead carcases of 
whales, and on their excrements, as well 
as upon young birds and fish. Voyagers 
assert that it breeds on rocks,..and lays) 
greenish eggs, lengthened towards the end, 
and marked with six or eight black: spots. 

The young of the first year, and those 
which appear to be one year old, are easily 
distinguished from the young of the Great 
Black-backed Gull by the beak being longer) 
and) stronger,’ by the quill shafts: bemg 
always whitish, whereas in the other spe-: 
cies they are always black ; lastly, by the 
general shades of :grey and brown, which 
are invariably lighter on the: young of the. 
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